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STORY OF GRISELDA. 
> 
(From the Italian of Boceaccio. 

Lone ago the noble family of Saluzzo 
was represented by a young man named 
Walter, who, having neither wife nor fa- 
mily, spent his whole time in hunting and 
fowling ; and while reputed as a man o 
sense, took no thought of marriage or of| 
progeny. This conduct was, however, 
by no means agreeable to his kinsmen and 
vassals, and they accordingly again and 
again pressed him to marry, that he might 
no longer be without an heir, and they 
without a master: they offered, at the 
same time, to find a lady ofa parentage 
which would give the best security for his 
contentment and happiness. To this pro- 
posal the young Marquis replied in these. 
terms : ‘‘ You are advising me, my friends, 
to a thing which | had resolved never to 
do, when | considered the difficulty of 
finding a lady whose temper and manners 
should suit me, the great number whom 
there are of a different description, and 
the power that a wife has to embitter a 
man’s life. You pretend, indeed, to judge 
of a young lady from the character of her 
parents, and in this way to secure my hap- 
piness ; but this is the extreme of folly, 
for how can‘ you know the secrets of her 
tather and mother ? and even though you 
were acquainted with them, how often| 
does it happen, that the daughter is ofa 
character quite dissimilar from theirs !— 
Nevertheless, since you are so anxious to 
bind me with the shackles of matrimony, 
{ am content that it should be so; and in 
order that the blame of an unfortunate 
marriage should light entirely on myself, 
I shall choose my own wile ; and 1 swear, 
that if the person_whom I select is not du- 
ly honoured by you as your lady, you shall 
suffer severely for having constrained me 
to marry contrary to ny inclination.” To 
all this his people answered, that provid- 
ed he took a wife, they were satisfied that 





the rest should be as he said. 

Walter had for some time observed, and 
been pleased with the manners of a poor 
damsel who lived in a neighbouring vil- 
lage ; and as she was exceedingly pretty, 
he thought he might contrive to live very 
happily with her. Without farther search, 
therefore, he resolved to make her his 
wife ; and having sent for her father, whe 
was in very indigent circumstances, they 
soon agreed to the proposed marriage.— 
This being done, Walter called together 
his friends, and thus addressed them : ‘My 
triends, it has been, and I believe still is, 
your wish that I should marry, and I have 
resolved to do so, more for the sake a. 
gratifying you, than from any desire of my 


own, You recollect, that you promised 
me to give all due honour to the lady 
whom I might choose; and the time 4s 


now come when I am to keep my engage- 
ment, and to call on you for the fulfilment 
-of yours. I have found a young person to 
my mind, at no great distance, whom I in- 
tend to espouse, and bring hither .in a few 


days ; and you will therefore think of pro- 
per rejoicirgs wherewithal to grace my 
anarriage, and of suitable honours for the 
reception of my ‘bride ; that I may not 
hare to upbraid you for a breach-of your 
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promise at the very moment that | am ful- 
filling mine.”” ‘The honest gentlemen an- 
swered with one voice, that this intelli- 
gence gave them the greatest pleasure, 
~~, be the lady who she might, they 
would receive and honour her in all re- 
spectsas their mistress. They according- 
ly set on foot preparations for a splendid 
wedding, and Walter did the same. He 
got ready every thing on the most magnifi- 
cent scale, invited all his friends and rela-4 
tions, and the nobility and gentry around ; 
had many rich and beautiful dresses made 
for his intended spouse, of the size of a 
girl who he thought resembled her ; and 
procured a girdle, a ring, a handsome 
crown, and every thing else that is requir- 
ed by a bride. 

The day at last came, and Walter hav- 
ing mounted on horseback, told the com- 
pany who had assembled to honour his 
nuptials, that every thing was now ready, 
and that they had only to go and fetch his 
intended spouse. Away then they accord- 
ingly went, and when he had brought 
them to the little village, he made them 
stop at the house of the damsel’s father. 
It happened, that at this very moment the 
girl was returning home, in great haste, 
from the well, that she might go with her 
companions to see Walterjs bride; and 
when he saw her, he called to her by her 
name, (which was Griselda,) and asked 
her where her father was, to which she 
timidly answered, that he was in the house. 
Walter then dismounted, and having desir- 
ed the company to wait without, he enter- 
ed alone into the cabin, where he found 
her father, and thus addressed him ;—* I 
am come to marry Griselda, but I wish in 
the first place to ask her a few questions in 
your presence.” He asked her, therefore, 
if, when she became his wife, she would 
do her utmost to please him ; ifshe would 
fret about nothing he said or did ; if she 
would be obedient to him, and many other 
things of the same kind ; to all of which 
she answered in the affirmative. Then 
Walter taking her " the hand led her out, 
and in presence of all the company and 
other spectators there assembled, he made 
her be stripped, and dressed in the wed- 
ding-dress which he had prepared ; caus- 
ed her to put on shoes and stockings, and 
placed the crown upon her hair, all rum- 
pled as it was. He then addressed the 
company, who were not a little surprised 
at these things, as follows: “ Gentlemen, 
this is the lady whom I have chosen for 
my wife, provided she wili consent to have 
me for a husband.” Turning to her, 
therefore, he demanded if she was con- 
tented to take him for such ; to which she 
answered, ‘* Yes, my lord ;” “ and I,” he 
continued, “ am willing that you should be 
my wife; and here, in presence of them 
all, I accordingly espouse you.” Having 
thus spoken, he made her be placed on 
horseback, and carried her to his house, 
attended by an honourable company ; and 
entertainments then commenced as splen- 
did as if he had married a daughter of the 
king of France. 

The young lady appeared to change 
her mind and manners with her dress.— 
We have already said, that she was hand- 
some in her face and person, and she show- 
ed herself to be so polite and graceful, that 
she might have passed for the daughter of 
a nobleman, instead of Janicola the cow- 
feeder ; so that all who had known her 
before, were astonished. She was besides 
so dutiful to her husband, that he was de- 





lighted and ; and so kind and gra- 


cious to his dependants, that they loved 
her as their own souls; found their duty 
to be a pleasure, and were incessant in 
their prayers for her happiness and pros- 
perity. They had at first been forward to 
condemn Walter for the absurdity of his 
choice ; and now they were as loud in 
praise of his wisdom and penetration, 
since no other could have discovered the 
worth which lay concealed under coarse 
apparel and rustic manners. Nor was it 
long till her fame was spread, not only 
through the Marquisate, but every where 
around; and thus, the accusations which 


account, were in all places zealously re- 
pelled. 

In the meantime she became pregnant, 
and the first fruits of their marriage was a 
daughter, whose birth was celebrated with 
great rejoicings. Shortly after this, a new 
notion entered the mind of Walter ; and 
nothing would serve him, but he must put 
the patience of his wife to a long and se- 
vere trial. He began, therefore, by tell- 
ing her, with a troubled countenance, that 
his people were much scandalized at the 
lowness of her origin: the more so, when 
they found that there was to be issue of 
the marriage ;—and that they did nothing 
but murmur at the child. When the lady 
had heard these things, she replied with- 
out hesitation, or change of countenance, 
“Do with me, my lord, what you consi- 
der best for your honour and comfort ; and 
believe me, I shall be satisfied, as 1 ought 
to be when I reflect that I am less than 
they, and that 1 was unworthy of the sta- 
tion to which your kindness raised me.”’ 
This answer was very agreeable to Wal- 
ter, as it showed him how little she had 
been puffed up with the honours which 
she had received from himself and others. 
A short time after this, having first repeat- 
ed to her in general, that his vassals could 
not endure a daughter born of her, he in- 
structed one of his servants, who went to 
her with a sorrowful countenance, and 
said, ‘* Madam, I am compelled, as I va- 
lue my life, to do what my master has com- 
manded me. He has bid me take your lit- 
tle daughter, and”’—here he stopped.— 
The lady, when she heard the words, and 
saw the countenance of the servant, and 
when she called to mind what her hus- 
band had formerly said to her, was con- 
vinced that the messenger had orders to 
put the child to death : Nevertheless, she 
took it from the cradle without delay, aud 
having kissed it, and given it her blessing, 
she, without changing her countenance, 
though her heart was bursting with an- 
guish, put it into the servant’s arms, and 
said to him, ‘Go, and do whatever your 
and my master has commanded ; but leave 
her not to be devoured by the birds and 
beasts, unless he have so instructed you.” 
The servant took the child, and carried it 
to his master, who, when he heard what 
the lady had said, was astonished at her 
constancy. 
his relations at Bologna, with a request 
that he would educate her with all care, at 
the sare time letting no one know whose 
child she was. 

It happened that the lady again became 
pregnant, and was, in due time, delivered 
of a boy, to the great delight of her hus- 


with a still more cruel wound. He said 








ito her, therefore, one day, in a ruffled 


were brought against her husband on her 


He sent the infant to one of 































manner, ‘‘ Ever since you had this boy, 
Madam, my vassals will not sufier mé to 
live in peace, so much are they en ‘ 
that a grandson of Janicola should, after 
my death,become their master. And Ihave 
been given to know, that unless I wished to 
be expelled, 1 must do what | did before ; 
and in the end leave you, and take ar, 
other wife.” The lady listened paticnily to 
what he said, and then only answered, “ § 
entreat you, my Lord, to consider what is 
advantageous and agreeable to yourself, 
and to waste not a thought on me, since 
nothing is dear to me except what ! can 
do to please you,” A few days after, 
Walter accordingly took away his son in 
the same way as he had done his daughter; 
and under the feigned purpose of killing 

im, sent him to be educated along with 
his sister at Bologna. The lady also be- 
haved in this case as she had done before, to 
the renewed astonishment of her husband, 
who swore to himself, that no other wo- 
man could have done the same. And had 
she not shown herself very fond of the 
children, while he seemed to have plea- 
sure in them, he would have imagined that 
she acted more from indifference than 
from wisdom. His retainers, inthe mean- 
time, believing that he had caused his chil- 
dren to be destroyed, were shocked at his 
cruelty, while they were filled with the 
sincerest pity for his lady. But when they 
wished to condole with her for the loss of 
her children, she made no other reply, 
than that ihis had not been her pleasure, 
but that of him who was their father. 

A number of years passed over after the 
birth of their daughter, and the time came 
which seemed to Walter proper for put- 
ting the patience of his wife to the last trial. 
He told her, therefore, that his vassals 
could not yet brook the idea of his mar- 
riage ; that he found he had acted like a 
young man when he espoused her ; and 
that he now proposed to exert ali his in- 
fluence to procure from the Pope a dispen- 
sation for leaving her, on whose account 
he had incurred so much odium, and for 
marrying another. To all this she only 
made answer, that it was very proper.— 
When she found, therefore, that she must 
return to her father’s house, perhaps to 
the herding of cattle, her former employ- 
ment ; and that she was to see another 
woman in possession of him in whom she 
had been so much interested, perchance 
she was agonized at heart ; but as she had 
endured the other strokes of fortune, she 
prepared herself for sustaining this also. 

A short time after, Walter accordingly 
produced counterfeited letters from Rome, 
and made his people believe that the po 
had granted him dispensing powers for 
taking another wife, and turaing away 
Griselda. He summonei| her before him, 
therefore, and in presence of many others, 
he said to her, ‘‘Madam,| am now authoriz- 
ed by the pope to leave you, and take an- 
other wife. And as my ancestors have been 
men of rank,and lords of this country,while 
yours were peasants, | have resolved that 
you shall be no longer my wife, but shall 
return with the dowry which you brought 
me to the house of Janicola your father ; 
while I shall bring hither another lady 
more suited to my station.” When she 
heard thesc things, Griselda, with an ex- 
ertion beyond the. ordinary power of wo- 





band, who, not content, however, with|)men, repressed her tears, and answered 
what he had done, prepared to afflict her|jhim thus: “I knew well, my lord, that 


my humble condition was not suited toyour 
exalted rank, and for what I have been, I 
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your pleasure to take from me what you 
gave, and it ought to be, and is mine, to 


restore it. ‘This is the ring with which 
you espoused me ; take it. You bid me 
carry back with me the dowry which I 
brought ; and it will not require you to 
employ a paymaster, nor me a purse or 
beast of burden, for | have not forgotten 
that | was naked when you took me. And 
if you think it right that this body, which 
bas borne your children, should be seen 
dy all, 1 will go away naked ; but | entreat 
you, as a return for my virgin honour, 
which I brought to you, and which | can- 
not carry back, to give me a single shift 
over and above my dowry.” Walter, 
while he could hardly refrain from weep- 
ing, forced himself to maintain a firm coun- 
tenance, and answered, that she should 
bave what she requested. Those who 
were present, begged of him to allow her 
a robe, that she who had been his wife for 
more than thirteen years, might not be 
turned out of his doors in so wretched a 
manner, as to have no covering but a shift. 




















Walter’s new bride. 
cordingly met by the ladies, and was led 
by them into the hall where Griselda was, 
who kindly welcomed her as her mistress. 
The ladies, who had in vain exerted them- 
selves in endeavouring to persuade Walter 
that Griselda should be permitted to re- 
main in another room, or at least should 
be allowed one of her former robes, that 
she might not appear as she was before her 
guests, now sat down to table, and the en- 
tertainment began. The supposed bride 
was the object of universal attention : Eve- 
ry one thought that Walter Lad made a 
good exchange ; and among the rest, Gri- 
selda was greatly pleased with her and her 
brother. 

In the meantime, Walter thought he had 
witnessed as much patience in his wife as 
he could desive. He saw that nothing had 
power to change her, and was cerfain that 
this arose from no defect in mind, for he 











Their prayers, however, were unavailing, 
and Griselda went from the house in her 
shift, bareheaded and barefooted, and re- 
turned to her father amidst the tears and 
lamentations of all who saw her. Janico- 
Ja, who had never believed that Walter 
would adhere to Griselda as his wife, but 
who, on the contrary, had been in constant 
expectation of her divorcement, had pre- 
served the clothes which she laid aside on 


knew her to be possessed of wisdom. He 
deemed it time, therefore, to relieve her 
from the bitterness of soul, which he could 
not help thinking lay hid under a firm 
countenance. Having called her to him ac- 
cordingly, he smilingly asked her what she 
thought of his new spouse ;: ‘* My Lord,” 
answered Griselda, ‘she pleases me great- 
ly ; and if she is as wise as she is beauti- 





the morning of her marriage. They were 
accordingly brought out, and when she had 
put them on, she betook herself, as had 
been her custom, to perform the little ser- 
vices of her father’s house, bearing with a 
resolute mind the cruel assaults of fortune. 

When Walter had done what we have 
now related, he gave out to his vassals that 
there was betrothed to him a daughter of 
one of the Counts of Panago ; and having 
issued orders for splendid marriage-prepa- 
rations, he sent for Griselda, and spoke to 





her as tollows: ‘‘ 1 am about to bring hi-]| 


ther the lady on whom I have fixed my 
choice, and am desirous of receiving her 
with all due honour : Now you know well, 
that 1 have no person here who can pre- 
pare the chambers, and arrange the other 
things necessary for such entertainments ; 
and as you are better acquainted than any 
body else with the circumstances of the 
house, you will put it in order, invite what 
ladies you think proper, and receive them 
as if you were mistress here. ‘Then when 
the marriage festival is over, you can re- 
turn home again.”” Although every word 
that Walter spoke was a stab to the heart 
of Griselda, who had not been able to re- 
linquish her love for him as easily as she 
had done her fortune, she answered, that 
she was ready ; and, dressed in her russet 
gown, she betook herself, in that house 
whence she had so lately before been turn- 
ed out with nothing but a shift, to arrange 
the rooms, to order beds and carpets, to 
make preparations in the cookery depart- 
ment, and to do a thousand things besides, 
as if she had been a servant of the family. 
Nor did she rest till every thing necessa- 
ry was arranged, and all the ladies of the 
surrounding country invited, in the name 
of Walter, to the feast. The appointed 
day at length arrived, and Griselda, dress- 
ed in plain apparel, but with the manners 
of a lady, and a smiling countenance, re- 
ceived those who came to grace the enter- 
tajnment. 

The children had all this time been 
carefully educated at Bologna. in the house 
of a relation married in the family of the 
Counts of Panago; the young tady was 
now twelve years of age,—the most beau- 


tul, which I do not doubt, you cannot fail 
jto be the happiest man in the world. But 
|l entreat you, in as far as you can, not to 
put her to trials so severe as those to 
\which you formerly put one who was 
jyours ; for these I am afraid she could 
|hardly sustain, as she is younger, and has 
been brought up in ease and elegance, 
|while the other was inured to hardships 
from her infancy.”’ Walter, who saw that 
ishe firmly believed the young lady to be 
his bride, and yet expressed not one im- 
| proper sentiment, made her sit down by 
his side, and thus addressed her: ‘* Gri- 
selda, the time is now come when you are 
to reap the fruit of your long patience ; 
and when those who thought me cruel, 
unnatural, and unjust, are to find, that 
what I did, pointed toa proper end. | 
wished to teach you to be a wife, and that, 
having myself attained to the tree of know- 
ledge, 1 should enjoy unvarying quiet 
while we lived together, a thing of which 
I had great doubts when I married you.— 
To have proof of this, you know to what 
trials | have put you; and as 1 have not 
found you fail in your duty to me, either 
in word or deed, | am convinced that | 
have obtained the blessing which | sought 
after, and am therefore about to restore to 
you in one hour, what 1 took away for 
many, and to pour the sweetest balm into 
the wounds which I gave. Receive her 
therefore whom you deem my bride, and 
her brother, as your and my children.— 
They are those whom you and many 
others have long believed that I cruelly 
put to death ; and 1am your husband, who 
loves you above every thing else, and who 
believes he can safely boast, that nobody 
has so much reason to be contented.’’— 
When he had said this, he embraced and 
kissed her, and while she wept for joy, 
they rose and ran to the place where their 
daughter sat astonished at what she heard, 
and embraced her tenderly, and after- 
wards her brother. Then the ladies, 
rising joyfully from table, led Griselda in- 
to another room, where, under happier 
auspices, they disrobed her of her rustic 
garment, and arrayed her in a noble robe ; 
and like a lady, which she had seemed to 
be even in her rags,accompanied her back 




















tiful thing imaginable,—and the boy six. 
Walter therefore sent to his friend, re-| 
questing that he would bring his daughter 
and son to Saluzzo, accompanied with an} 
honourable company ; and that he should 
give it out that the young lacy was betroth- 
ed to him, letting no one know the contra- 
ry. In pursuance of this request, his; 
friend accordingly, in the course of a few 
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to the hall. The entertainments were 
prolonged for several days; and amidst 


their joy, the guests allowed that Walter 


was wise, though it may be they thought 
he had put the lady to too severe a trial ; 
but above all, they admired the wisdom of | 
Griselda. The Count of Panago return- 
ed after some time to Bologna: and Wal- 
ter took Janicola from his labour, and 





He also gave away his daughter in marri- 
age, and enjoyed a long and happy life, his 
afiection and esteem for Griselda increas- 
ing with his years. 
_ 
THE BRAMIN’S WELL. 
(From the French of J. P. de Peudemots.) 

In former days the city of Hastinapur 
was the capital of India ; but so destruc- 
tive is time, that we cannot now discover 
a vestige of its ruins. Itwas very famous 
and magnificent : the markets blazed with 
silk, and fumed with oriental spices. 
Idlers and voluptuaries found them an 
agreeable place of resort ; and the beau- 
ties of Indostan were seen passing, in a 
state of irresolution, from one booth to 
another, while the cautious merchant ad- 
hered to his price, nor allowed himself to 
forget his interest, although beset by ma- 
ny asoft voice and beautiful pair of eyes. 
One afternoon, a person of singular as- 
pect entered the city—his dress resem- 


serpent fastened round his waist, instead 
of agirdle. Wherever he went, acrowd 
of spectators attended ; and when he had 


addressed them as follows: ‘‘ May Brama 
long continue to shower down favours on 
the citizens of Hastinapur. Their town 
is the fairest in the world ; their societies 
are the most polished ; and their women 
the most enchanting. But no spot, how- 
ever favoured, can boast of exemption 
from the griefs and evils of humanity. 1 
have heard that sickness groans even in 
these delightful palaces ; and that the mu- 
sic of those who divert themselves at eve- 
ning, on the holy waters of the Ganges, 
comes to many an ear which is unable to 


is the door to every other blessing ; the 


through the medium ofsound organs. In- 
tellect is benumbed, when a host of uneasy 
sensations is continually disturbing the re- 
gular sequence of our thoughts ; and ima- 
gination, that capricious and easily offend- 
ed power, requires that pain shall be dri- 
ven off the stage, before any of her fairy 
pageants are exhibited. 


to relate: A bramin, distinguished for his 


lost to the human species. 


league eastward of Hastinapur. 


most unhappy constitutions.” 


of satisfaction. 


Every invalid and hypo- 
palanquin; and the news being spread 


the whole city. Among other places, it 
reached the veranda of a young lady, 
whose name was Badoura, and who sat 
languishing under the influence of a half- 
pleasing and half-painful sensation, which 
she could not understand. The seat of it 
was in her bosom; and the first symptoms 
had occurred after looking at a very hand- 
some youth, who sometimes came to amuse 
himself with dressing the parterres of a 
neighbouring garden. This charming girl 
thought she could do no better than join 
the pilgrims, and get a cup of water along 
with the rest. In the mean time, as she 
could not have the use of a palanquin with- 
out imparting herdesign to a very peevish 
and untractable aunt, she called on a fa- 
yourite slave to attend her while she walk- 
ed, and shade her with an umbrella. 

Towards evening, a large procession 








was seen to quit the walls of Hastinipur. 





come to a convenient place, he turned andj|Utter darkness. 


piety, has again discovered that miraculous advantage. ; ‘ 
well of which we read in the Puranas.—||tonishment ; but that astonishment will 
For many ages it has been concealed be-||Ce@Se, when it is known that! am the per- 
neath a rock overblown with sand ; and its||$°", Who, under the disguise of a bramin, 
healing influence has all the while been led you astray among these mountains, and 
A dream sent||@™ployed a troop of my own servants to 
from the gods has now restored the know-||0ring you here by force, where you see 
ledge ef its situation, which is about alfthat ! have not neglected to prepare for 
Let such, ||your reception. 

therefore, as are inclined, follow me to the - 
spot ; they will find the venerable man of||have, a thousand times, been consulted 
whom I have spoken, waiting with his|/"P0" diseases which had no existence but 
gourd to dispense its waters, and commu-|in the fancy of the patient, and which arose 
nicate gaiety and lightsomeness even tothe||from nothing but mere ennui and vacuity 


rocks ; and the faint-hearted citizens be- 
came dispirited at the length of the jour- 
ney. They toldtheir conductor that they 
had already gone more than a league, and 
desired to know when his well and his bra- 
min would become visible. ‘To these 
clamours he replied in a soothing manner, 
drawing on the party step by step, until 
he had brought them within the jaws of a 
gloomy valley. There he left them, and 
his place was supplied by a troop of ban- 
ditti. The rich palanquins were plunder- 
ed. The women shrieked, and the slaves 
fled. Badoura took refuge in a thicket ; 
and prayed to Vishnoo that she might ra- 
ther fall into the paws of a leopard than a 
robber. She was in hopes that her fe- 
male slave would observe where she had 
gone, and repair to the same spot ; but af- 


bled that of a Bramin ; but he had a living||*€™ Waiting with anxiety till the noise of 


the combat had ceased, and the sound of 
the voices had removed to a distance, she 
found she was still alone, in the midst of 
it seemed, therefore, 
prudent to seek for an outlet, and she went 
slowly forward, groping along the trunks 
of the trees, and shrinking back when the 
cold and rugged burk came in contact with 
her innocent bosom. After some time 
she cleared the wood, and found herseli 
near one of those immense caves where 
the disciples of Buddha were in use to 
perform their devotions, before that reli- 
gion was expelled from Hindostan. 

Badoura trembled, and entered. An 
extraordinary scene broke upon her sight. 
The cave was illuminated with a profusion 


participate in the general gladness. Health|} chandeliers, and the whole party of in- 


valids and hypochondriacs were sitting 


gratifications of sense cannot reach us but down to a collation, formed of the choicest 


materials at that time used in the East.— 
But what surprised her more than all, was 
to see the principal physician in Hastina- 
pur taking his seat at the upper end of the 
table. Before doing the honours of the 
place, he addressed them in the following 
terms : 

‘**] hope my fellow-citizens will pardon 


“ Listen, therefore, to what I am going||this innocent frolic, which has been con- 


trived for no other purpose than their own 


My presence here excites as- 


‘“‘ During my practice in Hastinapur, } 


of mind. In cases like these I have al- 


This harangue was received with shouts|| ¥@YS frankly confessed that nothing could 


be done by medicine ; and that the pa- 


chondriac went immediately to order his|jtient could only cure himself by finding 


out a better occupation for his thoughts. 


with rapidity, produced a commotion over||But the indolent are ever willing to be 


flattered with hopes of relief from other 
causes than their own exertions, and one 
promise after another has been held out 
tomy worthy townsmen, by the most per- 
nicious impostors. I have now led youa 
ramble which will render deception less 
easy for the future, and which, | am con- 
vinced, has for the present banished all re- 
membrance of imaginary evils. Let us 
therefore spend the night with gaiety.— 
‘To-morrow, by day-light, your palanquins 
will take yan back to the city.” 

The citizens of Hastinapur received 
this piece of raillery with the utmost good 
humour. They felt their spirits lighten- 
ed, and, having enjoyed an agreeable re- 
|past, unanimously declared, that the fright 
land the novelty had done them a great 
deal of benefit. Nevertheless. Badoura 
was conscious of a gentle pain which still 
{continued lurking and lingering about the 




















regions of her heart ; and onl 
fi ing so, because she dad not wish 
to be questioned upon the subject. 
~~ 
AGOSTINO THE MONK. 


In the Monastery of the Predicant Fri- 
ars, at Toulouse, lived a young and lively 
monk, named Agostino, whose skill in mu-| 
sic enabled him to play some most de-} 
lightful airs on the organ, with which, on} 
religious festivals, he accompanied the 
pious psalmody. The Superior accor 
ly relaxed in some degree the severity of] 
the usual discipline, and permitted this 
youth occasionally to go out of the Mo- 
nastery for the purpose of perfecting 
himself in this elegant accomplishment ; 
and Agostino, by his frequent visits to the 
house of his music-master, became inti- 
mate with one of his daughters ; to whom, 
at the request of the father himself, he 
gave a few lessons onthe harp. A young 
man who had an attachment to this damsel 
became jealous of the Monk, because such 
opportunities of familiar intercourse were 
allowed to him, while he himself could 
only gratify his curiosity by watching the 
steps of his beloved as she walked to 
church, or to the theatres. At length he 
plotted a dark scheme against his imagin- 
ed rival; and after some time, when the 
young lady happened to be indisposed, he 
suborned the principal physician in the 
town, with whom he was on intimate 
terms, to declare, when called in to give 
his advice, that it was a case of pregnancy. 
The father was fired with indignation ; 
and without inquiring into the reality of| 
the imputation, immediately visited the 
Superior, and charged the Monk with the 
deed. The latter, in utter astonishment, 
appeared in the presence of the incensed 
Prior, and maintained his innocence with- 
out shrinking; honestly confessing that 


last in the funeral procession. In this or- 
der the monks descendéd the dark sub- 
terraneous passages of the monastery, and 
arrived at the mouth of a deep vault, just 
wide enough to admit a single body, from 
which not only the light of the day but 
every breath of healthful atmosphere was 
excluded. An iron portal barred the ac- 
cess, above which was a small aperture, 
where they placed the pittance of bread 
and water with which the poor wretch 
when deposited beneath was for a time to 
be supported. The procession advanced 
towards this abyss of death, when the Pri- 
or seized the hand of Agostino, who stood 
like a victim at the altar, and, with the as- 


sistance of the other monks, hurled him 


downwards, closing over him the dismal 
portal. Agostino heard the grating of the 
rusty hinges, and the shutting of that door 
which to him would be shut for ever.— 
After some few days had elapsed, in a fit 
of phrenzy he dashed his head against the 
wall ; his eye-balls burst from their sock- 
ets, and his brains from his skull; and 
his body lay weltering in his blood, a pi- 
tiable spectacle to the monks who ran to 
witness the calamity. 


THE GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded buttertlies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk o Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's io and who's out; 
Aid ‘ake upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's Spies. 














Sw akspPraar. 


fare, or are not of consequence in making 
love, we leave the ladies to decide. 


~—_— 

Exquisite Dandyism.—A_ sexagenarian 
Dandy, lately employed a working jewel- 
ler of Bath, to repair his ring; which 
having been mislaid, the angry gentleman, 
in expressing his rage on the occasion, lite- 
rally threatened the cur of a jeweller with 
an action for damages in consequence of 
the injury he had sustained by taking cold 
in his little finger through the absence of 
the ring! 


—_ 

Ladies of South America.—A letter from 
Lima states, that the Theatre is opened 
twice a week ; that the most fashionable 
ladies stand up in the front boxes and light 
their segars by the chandeliers, and that 
the house is continually filled with smoke. 


_ 

Cossacks. —The name of Cossacks is ta- 
ken fromthe Sclavonic word Koss (scythe. ) 
The Russian peasants used to go to war, 
for want of arms, with their scythes, for 
which they were named Cossacks,—or 
Scythemen. 


> 

Great Strength.—--Count Orlow, the 
Russian Minister, so famous under the late 
Empress Catherine, was at Rome some 
years since, when he was much at the 
house of the Marchioness Gentili Bocca 
Paduli ; where being one day disposed to 
exhibit some of his performances, he took 
up several pieces of crystal, iron, and 
other hard substances, which he broke 
between his fingers with the utmost facili- 
ty. He afterwards placed an apple be- 
tween two fingers only, and compressing 





Lord Byron.—-‘ Previous to his Lord- 
ship’s marriage, when he resided in the 
Albany, a young lady of poetical talent, but 


he admired the beauty of this fair damsel,||,o¢ successful in her literary attempts 
but asserting that he was entirely guiltless found herself involved in dificeities « 
not only of any action, but of any expres-||"Thoge friends who might have served her 
sion bordering on vice ; and asseverating] wore abroad, and she knew not where to 
that the very thought of such a prostita- address them ; her distresses accumulat- 
tion of religion, of such an act of treason ed, and she felt so severely the state of 





to the rights of friendship and hospitality, 
filled his mind with horror. The Prior 
made no reply, but, darting on the Monk 
a penetrating and freezing glance, he or- 
dered him to retire to his cell, and there 
await the punishment which he deserved. 
4 cold chill ran through the blood of the 
poor youth, who, pale and trembling, with 
a confused vision before his eyes, sank 
down senseless on his pallet. 

In the mean time the Superior assem- 
bled all the members of the convent, re- 
iated to them the particulars of the charge, 
and maintained that one who had thus dar- 
ed to violate his vows merited condign 
punishment. Those whose rank and age 
qualified to pronounce their judgment, 
answered, that the delinquent ought to be 
closed in the Vade in pace, that subterra- 
neous prison in which fated culprits were 
doomed to expire. No consideration o 
Agostino’s youth, of his amiable manners, 
and of his elegant accomplishments, could 
touch their unfeeling hearts with pity. 
The monks rushed to the cell, where he 
had scarcely recovered the full use of his 
senses, and dragged him again into the 
presence of the Superior, who in a loud 
voice pronounced the sentence, Vade 
in pace. Agostino was scarcely yet in 
possession of his faculties, but when he 
heard those awful words, he exclaimed in 
a phrenzy :—* What—without inquiry, 
without trial, am ], who am innocent, con- 
demned to a den of darkness, there to be 
buried alive, and to suffer an existence 
worse than a thousand deaths? and are 
ye the ministers of a merciful Gop ? the 


chosen of a meek Redeemer? Do youlltle breeze, hazy, a thick fog, and a few 


call yourselves my brethren, you who 
are my executioners? Blasphemous 
wretches ”” More he would have 





those who were most dear to her, that she 
resolved to apply to Lord Byron, on the 
plea of authorship, by soliciting his sub- 
scription to her poems. Her idea of his 
character was formed from his works, the 

rusal of which made her conclude him 
of an amiable disposition. She stated her 
motives for applying to him, and request- 
ed his subscription ; when he prevented 
her from dwelling on any painful subject, 
by immediately entering into some general 
conversation, in the course of which he 
wrote a draft, which he folded up and pre- 
sented to her, saying, ‘ that was his sub- 
scription.’ She did not look at the paper 
while she remained with him, which was 
some time, as the pleasure of his discourse 
was too delightful to be soon relinquished ; 
while he professed himself highly interest- 
ed in her future welfare, he refrained from 
taking any part in promoting the subscrip- 
tion ; as they were both young, he feared, 
from the censoriousness of the world, he 
might rather injure than serve her by so 
doing. On her leaving him, she inspected 
the paper, and found it to be a draft on 
his banker for fifty pounds.” 


> 

Matrimonial Journal.—-A_ gentleman 
lately took the following Meteorological 
Journal of his wife’s temper :—Monday, 
rather cloudy; in the afternoon, rainy. 
Tuesday, vapourish ; brightened up a lit- 
tle at night. Wednesday, changeable, 
gloomy, inclined to rain. Sr ge high 
wind, and some peals of thunder. Friday, 
fair in the morning ; variable till the after- 
jnoon, cloudy all night. Saturday, a gen- 


flashes of lightning. 


~_ 
Kisses—The modern French theatre 
said, but the Monks thundered forth aljhas a strange abhorrence to kisses—for 
psalm, covered his face with a black veil,|}which a merry English actress will cock 
tied his hands, and commenced the horri-jjup her chin, receive with a smack, arid 
ble procession which was to conduct himijdrop her curtsey. Voltaire adds, that 


them, the apple bursting immediately, 
flew about the apartment in all directions. 
Another time, he made the experiment be- 
fore the Duke of Gloucester, brother to 
his Majesty ; and though one of the frag- 
ments flew very forcibly in his Highness’s 
face, and the company, in general, testifi- 
ed their regret at the circumstance,Prince 
Orlow, it was remarked, whose manners 
were nearly as brutal as his strength, ne- 
ver attempted the least apology ; and the 
relator remarks, that the scoundrel who 
had strangled his own Sovereign, the un- 
fortunate Emperor Peter, could not be 
supposed to entertain much respect for 
the brother ofa King! 


> 
Moorish Conceit.—The Moors consider 
Spain as acountry to which they still have 
a right to aspire; and many families in 
Morocco and Tetuan, to this day preserve 
the key of the hcuses of their ancestors in 
Castile, and Arragon, Leon, &c. and hope 
one day to use them again. 


~—_ 
Inventions.—Priests have the reputa- 
tion of being the inventors of many of the 
greatest plagues and instruments .of tor- 
ture. The hellish machinery of the In- 
quisition was the work of Jesuits. Gun- 
powder, so effective in human extermina- 
tion, was invented by Bertholde de Sch- 
warts, a German Monk. Bombs, by Gal- 
les, Bishop of Munster. Iron cages, for 
roasting or starving to death human vic- 
tims, were invented by the Bishop of Ver- 
dan, who was the first to suffer the death 
he invented for others. He was shut up 
in the first cage that was made during 14 
years, under the administration of Cardinal 
Richelieu. 


~—__— 

Repartee.—Mr. Jeremiah Keller, an 
Irish lawyer, lately deceased, though pro- 
fessedly a Protestant, was strongly sus- 
pected of being in reality a Roman Catho- 
lic. A brother barrister, Mr. N. since 
dead, a man of much bustle and preten- 
sion, accosted him in the courts on a Fri- 
day evening after dinner, with ‘“ Keller, 
my dear fellow, I fancy there is a great 
deal of the pope in your belly to-day,” 
laying his hands on it at the same time.— 
* Perhaps so,” replied Keller, drily, but, 
(placing his hand on the other’s head,) I 
know there is a great deal of the pretender 





Royal Grants.—Lord Forester is in pos- 
session of a grant from Henry VIII. to 
John Forester, Esq. of Watling-street, in 
the city of London, the ancestor of the fa 
mily, to wear his hat in the presence of his 
Majesty. In the Harleian MSS. in the 
Royal Library at the British Museum, 
mention is made of several such grants on 
account of the parties having scabby heads, 
which grants, it is observed, they were 
weak enough to boast of, although the 
cause for the ideal honour was disgusting 
and disgraceful, instead of honorary. De 
Courcy, Earl of Ulster, ancestor of the 
Irish Lord Kinsale, had the like privilege 
conferred upon him and his heirs, for hav- 
ing combated and defeated the champior 
of France in 1203, at the request of the 


just and wise British King John ; but the 


said Mr. Forester, of Watling-street, hav- 
ing been a plodding citizen, and appears 
on reference to the records of that ward, 
to have been a freeman of the Pattenmak- 
ers’ Company, tis probable that a virago 
customer broke his citizenship’s head with 
the iron ofher patten, for having mended 
it in so bungling a manner ; and he having 
to appear in the royal presence before 
cured, obtained permission of the chaste 
and capriciously uxorious and puissant ty- 
rant to wear his cloth bonnet, in order to 
hide the cataplasm which had been appli- 
ed by a barber surgeon to the wound. 


—=_>- 
Leaning Tower of Pisa.—tIn the city ot 
Pisa there is a round tower of eight stories 
of pillars, 180 feet high, inclining so much 
out of the perpendicular, that the top pro- 
jects 15 feet over the base. The way up 
to the top is by a flight of steps within, of 
so gentle an ascent, that it is said a horse 
could mount with ease. In going up, the 
inclination of the tower is found to be con- 
siderable, but in coming down still more 
so. It appears on the upper side as if you 
were ascending, and on the lower side you 
feel as if you would fall headlong. On the 
top it has a fearful slant: and but for the 
iron railing which surrounds it, few would 
venture to trust themselves there. The 
base on the lower side appears sunk in 
the ground above 6 feet. It is built of 
marble, and has stood more than 699 years 
without fissure or decay, having been rais- 
ed in 1174. It is supposed to have sunk, 
when built as high as the fifth story ; and 
the architect had the boldness and the skill 
to complete it in the direction it had taken. 
_ 
Intrepidity.—During the war in 1759, 
Count de B , a young nobleman not 
twenty years of age, going on horseback 
from a town in Burgundy to join his regi- 
ment, was attacked by a mad wolf of au 
extraordinary size. The furious animal 
first seized thé horse, and tore off such 
large pieces of flesh, that M. de B. was 
soon dismounted. Then the wolf flew at 
him, and would certainly have torn him 
to pieces, had he not great presence of 
mind. With one hand he seized the wolf’s 
foaming tongue, and with the other hand 
laid hold of his paws. After struggling a 
while with the terrible creature, the 
tongue slipt from him, and his right thumb 
was bitten off; upon which, notwithstand- 
ing the pain he was in, he leaped upon 
the wolf’s back, clapt his knees fast to his 
flanks, and called out for help to some 
armed peasants who were passing by, but 
none of those fellows dared to advance ; 
‘“‘well then,”’ says he, “ fire ! if you kill 
me, I forgive you.’’ One of them fired, 
and three bullets went through the brave 
officer’s coat, but neither he nor the beast 
were wounded. Another, bolder than 
his comrades, seeing the cavalier was in- 
trepid, and kept firm upon the wolf, came 
very near and let fly at him ; the animal 
was mortally wounded by this shot, and 
after a few more furious motions expired. 
In this dreadful conflict, besides the losing 
of his right thumb, the young count’s left 
arm was torn, and he got several bites. in 
his legs and thighs. When he arrived at 
Bon le Roy, where his regiment lay, he 
was advised to go down with all speed to 











to a living sepulchre. One monk went‘ These ridiculous familiarities are of no 


in your head every day.” 





ithe sea; which he accordingly did. 














THE TRAVELLER. 








Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd 





Cowrer. {ithe next, and thus makes the tour of the 
a « PCOmPERY. 
CUSTOMS OF THE ARABS. 
(From Richardson's Travels along the Mediterranean, &e.) MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
CHINESE. 


Punishments at Cairo.—One of the par- 
ty mentioned to me that he saw an ofhicer 
of justice walk into two shops, and take 
out two men, and tuck them up by the 
necks each over his own door, and let 
them hang there till they were dead, and 
till the sun went down. The offence he 
did not learn ; but the summary proceed- 
ing struck him with horror. | was after- 
wards informed that this is the manner in 
which the laws of Egypt punish extortion, 
light weight, or selling goods at an exor- 
bitant profit. The officer of justice is 
named Awali el’ Cadi, or first officer of the 
Cadi. The punishment for light bread is 
to put the baker into his own oven, which 
is performed by the same friend of the 
public above mentioned—a punishment 
which humanity would forbid us to re- 
cord, did not the evidence of credible wit- 
nesses compel us to receive it as truth. 

> 

An Arab Dinner.—On the appearance| 
of dinner the farthing candle was exchang-| 
ed for one of larger dimensions, set upon 
the floor; the dinner was also set down! 
on the floor at our feet, and we hitched! 
down from the edge of the sofa to reach| 
it. It consisted of a great profusion of| 
rice, boiled fowl, different kinds of boiled) 
and minced meat and rice mixed together, | 
forming a kind of sausage enclosed in the} 
skin of a gourd, resembling a cucumber, | 
and several other trifling articles, all of| 
which were so admirably seasoned, that! 





having tasted of one we felt no disposition) 


to quit it for another, and when we had) 
done so, were as little inclined to return 
or to change it for a third ora fourth. 
Not so with respect to the auxiliary un-| 
plements of feeding, which were rather of, 
an awkward description, though ancient! 
as our mouths, and all of us had them on 
our finger ends. Forks and knives there 
svere none, and only one spoon to help a lit-| 
tle lean or sour milk upon the rice. When} 
the invitation to commence the attack is-! 
sued from the lips of our landlord, we! 
iooked at each other, as much as to say, 
** how shall we proceed ?”” The good man 
himself sat by, and out of respect for his 
guests, did not mean to partake of any 
thing till they were satisfied, which Lord 


falls into the basin below, then, having 
dried, he receives the towel, and goes 
round to perform the same ceremony to 


(From Ellis’s Journal of the late Embassy to China.) 


Polytheism in the most extenced sense 
is the Chinese faith, though it appears 
that, with all their gods, there is less re- 
gard paid to religion in this country than 
in almost any other at all removed from 
barbarism. Priests and people are alike 
indifferent to the worship of superior in- 
telligences ; the former indeed perform a 
\few idle ceremonies, but the Deum cole! 
keeps no pace with the Regem serva 
among these paltry slaves. Their super- 
stitious legends are however gross and 
absurd enough to: obtain a zealous belief, 
(for zeal is generally in proportion to in- 
credibility,) and they have many temples ; 
several of these Mr. Ellis visited, and we 
copy what is most curious from his narra- 
tive respecting them. 

At Tong-chow, the Miao, or temple oc- 
cupied by Lord Macartney, is now the 
residence of the Koong-yay. He went 
toa smaller temple, which had nothing 
remarkable on the outside. In a small 
apartment on the Teft of the entrance, 
there were four figures, two male and 
two female, all gorgeously drest, the male 
as warriors ; in the hands of one of the 
females there was a leaf of a plant ; with- 
in the inner and larger hall there were 
several figures ranged on each side, some 
with crowns, and others with fillets. The 
principal objects of adoration were two 
figures standing in a recess, fronting the 
entrance of the hall, a male and a female, 
the latter holding the fruit of the water- 
lily in her hand ; these were still more 
richly drest than the others. Some bun- 
dies of feathers were hanging before them, }} 
and pots for incense were placed on the 
table. The male figures were short and 
thick ; this may therefore be considered 
the Chinese standard of beauty, man be- 
ing usually disposed to attribute his no- 
tions of perfection to the form under 
which the Deity is portrayed. 

At Tien-sing, another small temple, 
dedicated, as stated, to the god of fire, 
was inspected. His igneous godship was 
a short figure seated on a throne, holding 
a drawn sword in one hand, and a serpen- 
tine ring in the other; two dwarf-like 














Belmore perceiving, immediately request- 
ed that he would set us the example, and) 
pressing him thereto, then ** bismilla,”’ in 
the name of the Lord, a preity ge neral, | 
though not an unusual signal among the} 
Arabs to commence the act of manduca-| 
tion, he tucked up the long dangling] 
sleeves of his shirt as far as his elbow, and| 
thrust his washed hand into the mountain 
of rice that smoked before him, and having 
taken a handful, he formed it into an ob- 
tong ball by folding his fist, which, when} 
done, he put his finger and thumb behind| 
it, thrust it into his mouth, and down his| 
throat in the twinkling ofan eye. Then} 
he tore off the leg of a fowl, part of which 
immediately followed the rice, and the 
cest was returned into the plate to serve 
the mext comer to the dish. Again he 
returned to the rice, and again to the fowl 
or the beef; judiciously alternating layer 
upon layer, handing, mouthing, and swal- 
lowing, and hospitably inviting us to fol-| 
low his example, and instructing us how} 
to ball the and thrust it into our 
mouths. No ceremony or eily civiliz.a-| 
uonhere. His brother followed at a dis-| 
tance, and did not begin till after much} 




















rice 


entreaty ; but once engaged, plaved quite} 


as good a fist.as Abougosh himself. 


we all went on eating, talking, laughing,| 
and enjoying ourselves, till abundant re- 
pletion taught us to desist ; then * Al ham 
de lelahi,”’ (glory to God, we are satis- 
fied.) and a servant comes round with a 


Thus} 


figures stood near him, cach with rings : 
there were three other figures, less per- 
fect, on the side of the building. This 
Miao was under repair, and the workmen 
were cooking their victuals in the very 
sanctum. 

The next which was inspected was said 
to be dedicated to Kwae-sing, and bore the 
extraordinary name of * The Devil Stars 
Chamber.’ A temple to Chungwanghai, 
a full-bearded god upon a throne, the en- 
trance to whose presence was guarded by 
two figures of mem in armour, apparently 
of stone, standing near horses ready ac- 
coutred, was the next object of curiosity. 
At Sang-yuen, the god Fo, with eight arms, 
exactly similar to the idols of the Hindoos, 
occupied a temple, and several colossal 
figures of warriors were represented as 
statnes.of distinguished Mandarins. 
Near Kei-kho-cliin, at the junction of 
the river Wun-kho with the canal, the 
boats offer up sacrifices at the Loongwang- 
Miao, or Temple of the Dragon King; the 


ple, gave the legislator with African fea- 
tures ! 


The population of China Mr, Ellis 
thinks much overrated in European state- 
ments. Their own writers do not pretend 
to more than 200 millions, and this is pro- 
bably a great exaggeration. The finan- 
ces are dreadfully deranged; but the 
lower orders, in the opinion of the writer, 
whose acquaintance with Persia, Turkey, 
and the parts of India not British, renders 
him a competent judge of the fact, are 
comparatively more comfortable than the 
natives of those countries. 

They showed a marked partiality for 
glass bottles, although their own shops 
displayed every variety of porcelain and 
bronze. Furriers’ shops were the next 
in point ofnumber. In their dealings the 
copper Tchen is the only coin in circula- 
tion, the precious metals being received 
according to the weight and fineness as 
an article of barter rather than as a circu- 
lating medium. Dollars have only a fixed 
value as representing a certain quantity of 
silver, and the tael, or ounce of silver, is 
an imaginary coin for keeping accounts ; 
its value is 6s. 8d. sterling. During the 
Ming dynasty, it is stated that paper was 
in circulation. 

Their music is of the most miserable 
kind, noise being the substitute for melo- 
dy. Yetthe attraction at an evening place 
of entertainment consisted of a band of 
blind musicians. The principal played 
on a complicated instrument, consisting o. 
a box about two feet long and one broad, 
with two bridges, over which were stretch- 
ect some strings, while others passed un- 
derneath : it had two circular apertures 
about the middle, and the performer used 
two small rods in touching the strings. It 
seemed the simplest form of the harpsi- 
chord, and with a guitar and fiddle made 
tolerable harmony. 

Among their other customs we may no- 
tice the wheeling of women in wheel-bar- 
rows, as a visiting conveyance. In one 
instance Mr. Ellis saw two well dressed, 
one on each side of the wheel ; in another 
there was also a boy in the machine. The 
women, except the poorest, are all paint- 
ed, and instead of roses and lilies they lay 
a strong carnation all over their faces, 
which imparts to their angular-shaped but 
sparkling eyes still greater brilliancy. 
The beggars were numerous and impor- 
tunate to their countrymen, but luckily 


Embassy. 





scorned to ask alms of such persons as our 
They go about with a bell or 
a horn, and a basket; and establishing 
themselves in a shop, they ring the one 
or blow the other, till the basket is filled. 





favourite nostrum for curing the ills of 
the state—a resumption of church grants ; 
and prosecuting this plan, he unfolds to us 
the alleged abuses and excesses of that 
day from ancient recortis, which at once 
astonish by the resemblance the complaints 
bear to those of the present time, and by 
the enormous disparity between the pe- 
cuniary amount of the charges at the two 
periods in which the complaints were and 
are founded. The English political re- 
former receives a visit from a religious 
reformer, in the person of the celebrated 
John Huss, from Bohemia, who is de- 
scribed as coming to England to mitigate 
the distress of his friend Lord Cobham, 
by taking Alice with him to Prague, where 
it is presumed she will find a more per- 
fect protection than the offspring of Lord 
Cobham can calculate upon enjoying in 
England. Huss visits Lord Cobham in 
Wales. On the way he is exposed to 
fearful perils, and these bring on the 
scene a Welsh Red-hand, or hired assas- 
sin, who afterwards acts a very conspicu- 
ous part. From Wales the Bohemian 
passes to London, which is then brought 
before us in its ancient state, with the cir- 
cumstances formerly attendant on travel- 
ling in England. Edward and Alice ac- 
company Huss to Prague. The first is 
there taught the art of printingy and re- 
turns to England ; but Alice accompanies 
her protector to Constance, where he is 
cited to appear before the Council. The 
proceedings of that Council, and the con- 
demnation and death of Huss, are then 
described ; and in consequence of the 
latter event, Alice finds herself a destitute 
stranger in a foreign land. She passes 
through France in male attire, assisted 
by De Marle, a young Frenchman, who 
had been smitten with her charms as a 
female ; whose company now, and the 
love of a Lady D’Aumont, place her in a 
very embarrassing situation, and repeat- 
edly endanger the discovery of her sex. 
The confusion consequent on the battle 
of Agincourt parts Alice from the mista- 
ken lady, and alone and on foot she jour- 
neys to Agincourt. In the neighbour- 
hood of the field of battle she finds De 
Marle, who had been wounded in the 
fight, and taken prisoner by Octavius 
Powis, whose generosity saves him from 
the general slaughter of the prisoners. 
Octavius discovers the sex of Alice, and 
thongh engaged to Matilda, becomes her 
lover. They pass to Dover at the mo- 
ment when the Emperor Sigismund, whose 
perfidy had accomplishd the destruction 
of Huss, arrives to visit his brother of 
England. The curious circumstances.at- 





more perfect assurance. 


LITERATURE. 


An English thorough-paced pauper going 
to the parish for relief, could not act with 





tendant on the disembarkation are detaul- 
ed ; and passing through London, Alice 
again takes up her abode with Mr. Whit- 
tington in Leicestershire. In the mean 
time, Edward, as the professor of an art 
now no longer known, that of Oneiromancy, 





THE LOLLARBS. 


A tale, by the author of the Mystery, Calthorpe, ke. 


in going over its pages, had formed the 


readers : 


the Tower of London ;—he escapes, anc 
Ld Ty 
seeks concealment in Wales. 





first at which Mr. Ellis, as he strangely 


religion going on.””. The boatmen burnt 


some incense before the idol, an] pros- 


xpresses himself, saw “the business of} 


Venables, who resides in the village o 








trated themseives, while the priests struck 
upon the gong, and received a few copper 
coins for their trouble. Dragons sur- 
roynded the idol. The priests were 
found very well disposed to do the ho- 


tee 


with an offering of a dollar. 





pitcher full of water, part of which he 
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We had just finished the perusal of this 
tale, and, from the pleasure we derived 


resolution of giving an outline of the story, 
when the London Literary Gazette reach- 
ed us, containing the following correct 
epitome, which we now lay before our 


‘*« This tale opens with the imprison- 
ment of the celebrated Lord Cobham in 


His son 
Edward has been affianced to Matilda, the! 
daughter of a wealthy knight, Sir Thomas 


Charing (Charing Cross.) In consequence 
of the horror inspired by Lord Cobham’s plunged in great. affliction. 
being known to-be a LoHard, the match is!|Octavius attempt to move Chichely, 


has gained access to Matilda, and attempt- 
ed to withdraw her. from the house of her 
father ; but, baffled in his design, the at- 
tempt causes her to be shut up in the con- 
vent of Black Nuns. Octavius suddenly 
learns that an important service rendered 
to the state, has given his father wealth 
aad power ; and considering himself re- 
leased from his previous engagements, he 
hastens to share Ing good fortune with 
Alice, and entreats her to become his 
wife. The generous and delicate atten- 
tions of De Marle had made an impression 
on the heart of Alice, rather unfavourable 
to the hopes of Octavius ; but while the 
latter is still pressing his suit, Edward ar- 
rives from Wales, with news that Lor! 
Cobham has been taken,—bhetrayed to his 
enemies. by.Earl Powis. The parties are 
Edward and 


1 


| 
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broken off, and Matilda is, in despite of||Archbishop of Canterbury, to intercede 


| 
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sister Alice, find an asylum with Mr 


nours, and they were perfectly ie liepter of (brother to Sir Richard) a 


Member of Parliament, engaged in at 


A statue of Confucius in another tem-"tempting to procnre what was then the 


her constant affection, commanded to-con- 
sider Octavius, the heir of Earl Powis, as 
her rutare husband. Edward, with. his 


for mercy, but without effect. Edward 
seeks an entrance at Lambeth, but is: de- 
nied. Hy -cales the garden=wall, reselv- 


ed, if possible, to see-Chichely, and there 
accidentally meets with Matilda, who had 
been summoned thither to receive the’ 
last injunctions of her dying father. 


Ed- 
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ward’s conduct is thought most culpable, 
as it is presumed that this is the time 
which he has chosen to press his forbid- 
den suit with her. That supposed of- 
fence, and the indiscreet language which 
he holds to the Archbishop on the subject 
of Lord Cobham’s. persecution, send him 
to the Lollard’s tower at Lambeth House. 
He is afterwards accused of sorcery, in 
consequence of some specimens of print- 
ing being traced to him. It is arranged 
that the case shall be decided by the King 
in person; and Earl Powis, the accuser, 
with Edward, and most of the principal 
personages of the tale, pass into France, 
in order to render themselves at the field 
De la Chatte, where King Henry is ont 
about to meet Queen Isabella, the wife of 
Charles the Sixth of France, and her 
daughter, the Princess Katherine, his fu- 
ture Queen. In the splendid pavilion in 
which this their first meeting took place, 
(of which a very circumstantial account 
is given) the offences of the dramatis 
persone of the tale are brought to a con- 
clusion by means of the interference of 
the royal personages we have named. 
On the way Octavius is assassinated. Cir- 
cumstances lead Earl Powis, who pursues 
the son as fiercely as he had done the fa- 
ther, to accuse Edward of the murder. 
it is afterwards proved that the fury of 
Powis against the family of Cobham, had 
made himself the direct though uninten- 
tional cause of his son’s end; and mad- 
yess and death requite his sordid ambi- 
tion. Edward repels the charges against 
him; the guilt of the real offender is 
proved ; the son of Lord Cobham is now 
raised to his father’s rank; and he and 
De Marle become the husbands of Matil- 
da and Alice. 
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constructed, and is now managed by M. 
Lauriston, minister of the king’s house- 
hold, who must have had both a super- 
abundance of time and money, before he 
could have thought of turning theatricab 
manager. At this theatre several new 
tragedies are promised, in which Mdlle. 
Georges is to sustain the chief characters. 
The principal theatres of Paris cost the 
government, or rather the nation, im- 
mense sums of money,—120,000 francs 
are annually paid out of the treasury for 
the support of the Opera. The first 
Theatre Francais, and the Italian opera, 
receive each from 60,000 to 80,000 
francs, and the Theatre de l’Odeon 40,000. 
There is a project in contemplation at 
Paris for establishing an English theatre ; 
several Englishmen have joined together, 
and subscribed large sums: they only 
wait for the permission of government. 


~ 
CRITICAL REMARKS ON HAMLET. 


It has always been a matter of debate 
with the critics, whether Shakspeare in- 
tended to make Hamlet really mad, or 
only affectedly so ; but surely, when we 
consider his actions, and his conduct 
throughout, we shall find it difficult to 
dissent from the former opinion ; for on 
what other ground can we extenuate his 
cruelty to Ophelia; his murder of Polo- 
nius ; his ungentlemanly insults to the 
courtiers; his barren threats of ven- 
geance on the king ; his suffering himself 
to be sent out of the kingdom (and to 
death, but for an accident) at the very 
moment that his remaining was essential 


to his views? All these acts are quite 





THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid Her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph oo her efforts will attend. . ; 
ROOKS. 














LONDON THEATRES. June 29. 
Surry Theatre.—A new piece, founded 
on the recent publication, “* The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’’ was brought out at this theatre 
on the 25th June ; and was received with 
the liveliest demonstrations of approba- 
tion by a crowded and respectable au- 
dience. A Mr. Ball is stated to have 
prepared the novel for the stage, in which 
he has been as fortunate as any of his pre- 
decessors. The drama was announced for 
repetition amid loud and reiterated ap- 
plause, and continues to. draw crowded 
houses: 
Haymarket Theatre.—Since the open- 
ing of this theatre for the summe? season, 
the success of the managers has been of 
an unprecedented degree. ‘Fhe company 
is composed of most of the principakactors 
belonging to the two large theatres. On 
the 25th June, a new farce called Love 
Letters was produced; the scené-of which 
is laid in Paris, and the plot turns-entirely 
on the stealing of one love-letter, and on 
the miscarriage and re-writing of another. 
On the whole, this farce proceeded lan- 
guidly ; but it was given out for a second 
representation without an opposing voice. 
A new. comedy is immediately to-he pro- 
duced. 
> 
PARIS THEATRES. June 12.. 
The melo-drame of Pauli is very at- 
tractive at the Theatre de la Gaité. This 
piece, which is not without merit, con- 
tains some passages applicable to existing 
political events. The enslaved Corsicans, 
who subdue their oppressors the Genoese, 
aré by the public regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the. Greeks of the present 
day. The fate of Greece naturally 


enough excites sympathy throughout the 
continent, and. the Parisians loudly ap- 
plauded the efforts of the Corsicans to 
_ recover their liberty, till at length the 
police interfered, and the dramatic cen- 


incompatible with a sound state of mind, 
and with that naturally amiable disposition 
which he is allowed to have possessed ; 
and it in no way militates against this opi- 
nion, to say that many of his speeches 
abound with excellent sense, for we know 
that this is not uncommon in the lucid in- 
tervals of madmen—‘* Mad let us grant 
him then,” and it remains ,to show that 
his madness is of that species which offers 
the widest field for the display of taste (if 
I may be allowed the word) in represen- 
tation on the stage, of any character in 
the dramatic catalogue; for there is 
scarcely a scene, a passage, that may not 
be given and acted in a variety of ways, 
without the smallest departure from pro- 
priety ; more masterly touches may be 
thrown into this character than in any 
other on the stage. To give the sombre 
part with impressive solemnity—the jocu- 
lar with elegant playfulness—the eccen- 
tric with pointed effect—will afford full 
scope for the conception, skill, and powers 
of the greatest artist. 
This play is the vehicle of much fine 
moral sentiment, and deep philosophic 
remark ; which, indeed, seems to have 
been the chief end and aim of the author, 
in this extraordinary drama. 
The soliloquy of ** To be, or not to be ?”” 
fis remarkable, not only for the sentiments 
it contains, but for the person it proceeds 
from. 
ane . . 

ordinary writer, that a prince in the 


his passion, favoured in friendship as well 
as Jove ; im short, at an age, and in cir- 
cumstances little calculated to call forth 


him. 


objects of discontent. 


It would not have occurred to.an 


flower of youth, happy in the return of 


such reflections, should consider as evils 
sufficient to render life insupportable, 
‘‘ The whips and scorns of time—the 


proud man’s contumely—the pang of de- 
spised love—the law’s delay—the inso- 
lence of office—and the spurns which pa- 
tient merit from the unworthy takes’’—||ry any who owned themselves to be slaves 
from all which evils, excepting the first, 
(and from that his youth secured’ him) 
his exalted station must have exempted |ja bride. 
But Shakspeare knew, that when 


and the cause of the dread of death, in the 
most solemn and impressive manner. 

The character of Polonius gives the 
specious wisdom of the worldly-minded 


man with admirable exactness. His ad- 
vice to his son, ‘‘ Give th 
tongue,” &c. has every plausible feature 
that could win the favour of ‘* the ground- 
lings,” though when it is dissected, it will 
be found the offspring of duplicity, cun- 
ning, and selfish policy, and in perfect 
contrast with every generous sentiment. 
Compare it with the speeches of Antonio 
and Portia, in the Merchant of Venice ; 
of Brutus, in Julius Caesar; and with 
numberless sentiments in Shakspeare’s 
dramas, and this contrast will appear in a 
striking light, affording an additional proof 
of Shakspeare’s insight into nature in), 
every state and condition of man. 

Much difference of opinion has prevail- 
ed respecting certain readings which have 
been obtruded at different times by actors; 
and commentators ; as, for instance, in 
the lines “ If you have hitherto concealed 
this sight, let it be tenable in your silence 
still,” instead of treble, which is beyond a 
doubt the true reading, tenable being flat 
and spiritless, and converting the sentence 
into the most wretched circumlocution, as 
well as false metre. In Macbeth, we have 
** Had I three ears I'd hear thee.” A still 
more absurd new reading is, “ the whips 
and scorns of the time ;’’ instead of ‘ the 
whips and scorns of time,”’ by which last, 
and proper phrase, is meant the effect 
which time has on the body, and other 
personal advantages ; this new reading is 
too provokingly stupid to dwell upon. 
Again, ‘ a siege of troubles,’ instead of 
** a sea of troubles.’’ Now there is no- 
thing very dreadful in the idea of a siege, 
which is often raised, with little damage ; 
but a sea of troubles, has indeed some- 
thing overwhelming in it ; and to object 
because it constitutes a variety of meta- 
phor, is at once to dispute the genius of 
Shakspeare altogether, which, throughout 
his works, displays a marked favour and 
affection for variety of metaphor ; and it 
is laughable to see a set of witlings, with 











labour, and undergoing fatigue with mos 
surprising constancy. Moderate in diet 
but altogether abstaining from strong li- 
quors, though, at that time, much in fa- 
shion even among the softer sex. Ever 
modest, but ever daring, she utterly ab- 


thoughts no/|jured the needle and the distaff; and, in- 


stead of these, buckled on her brazen ar- 
mour, grasped her spear and target, and 
remained whole nights without sleeping, 
and whole days without taking any rest.— 
If necessity at any time compelled her to 
submit to fatigue, the earth was her bed 
and her shield served her for a pillow.— 
She abandoned the society of women, and 
all her companions were selected from 
such commanders as had gained reputa- 
tion in war. But though she conversed 
with them, yet she ever kept them at the 
most respectful distance, and was as much 
an enthusiast in guarding her virtue, as in 
the profession of arms. Such was the 
woman that undertook to break the bonds 
of her country, and vindica‘e their ancient 
freedom. 
Among the number of those who at that 
time resided in Padua, was Barrisva, a 
young soldier of fortune, who appeared 
the most forward to imitate her example ; 
and, though a foreigner, seemed more 
touched with the misery of the people, 
than they themselves seemed to be. His 
valour charmed her, but his wisdom more;. 
in short, after having, in the most solemn 
manner, promised to labour with her in 
the restoration of the city’s liberties, she 
consented to be married to him, and their 
nuptials were accordingly celebrated with 
the utmost pomp and magnificence. 
AccioLinus was at that time the tyrant 
of the place, and held the citizens in the 
most insufferable bondage ; however, be- 
ing obliged on a certain occasion to leave 
the city with his forces, Baptista, and Ba- 
sianus, who was. deputy governor, caused 
the gates to be shut, and soon after sent 
Accro.ixus a bold defiance, and openly 
asserted the cause ofliberty. It is impos- 
sible to express the rage and resentment 
of Accionixus upon this occasion ; but, 
moderating his passion, he pretended ta 
be willing to accede to a treaty, and pro- 





their factitious restrictions, “ forty thou- 
sand of whom, with al! their quantity of 
talent, could not make up the sum” of a 
page of our immortal poet, presume, in 
the fulness of their conceit, to pull down 
a monument—“ ere perennius !” which: 
the genius of Shakspeare should, alone, 
have been sufficient to render sacred. 
Annihilate a magnificent, a sublime, a 
** sea of glory,” because it is not navi- 
gable-to a cock-boat ! 
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MEMOIRS OF BLANCA RUBEA OF PADUA. 


Of all the heroines recorded in history, 
the most extraordinary, the most intrepid, 
and the most beautiful, was a woman but 
little known out of the precincts of her na- 
tive land, but whose name isto this day re- 
verenced by her countrymen with the 
most ardent esteem, and a sort of games 
every year celebrated at Padua to continue 
the remembrance of her virtues. The 


| 


posed to the citizens such terms as they 
found it their interest not to refuse. : 
In the meantime, however, all these ne- 
gotiations were but a pretence to cover 
his real design, for in the night he had 
placed in ambush, near one of the gates, 
a body of the most courageous of his 
troops, ordering them, so soon as ever the 
gates should be opened to admit those 
who were to transact the negotiation, that 
they should rush into the city, and put all 
the inhabitants, without distinction. to the 
sword. These orders were executed 
with punctuality, and, unfortunately for 
the unhappy citizens, with too much suc- 
cass. A scene of slaughter ensued upon 
opening the gates, murders, rapes, and all 
the horrid cruelties ofan incensed, barba- 
rous, avaricious enemy, ensued, 
In the midst of this carnage, Baptista 
was seen manfuliy fighting, with the intre- 
pid Bianca, his wife, by his side. Their 
courage for a while seemed to make vic- 
tory doubtful, but at last the husband, op- 
pressed with wounds and fatigue, fell with- 
out agroan. Branca still, however, stood 





woman we mean was Blanca Rupea. 
Branca was the daughter of a noble- 
man of Padua, and was born in the year 


even greater than that usually found 
among men. Her beauty surpassed hei 
mental endowments, and, as she grew up,! 


son, an example ofheroic fortitude. Pe 








sorship has curtailed and moditied several 








1235; from her infancy she testified the||titude ’—the citi 
most extraordinary degree of courage.| 


it procured her numberless suitors ; but! 


and professing, that while her country 


All her ardour, however, was 
unable to rouse her dispirited country into}! his natural severity. 
the mind is suffering under extreme de-|ja sense of their freedora; wherefore sh« 
jection, from whatever canse, it séeks for 
Thus taking ad- 
vantage of Hamlet’s melancholy, he has, |lprancy describes her a# most patient ofilfound her inexorable. 


over his dead corpse with a protended 


spear, and fought with surprising intrepi- 


dity: but what could she do against a mul- 
ans were almost all slain, 
and she an only surviver; in short, when 
no longer able to wield her sword, she 
was taken captive, and brought before 
Acciorinvs the « onqueror, 

Neither fatigue nor sorrow had yet im- 


she disdained them all, declaring that it] paired her beanty ; she appeared before 
was unworthy a generous woman to. — him in all the lustre of charms, and even 


his savage nature was. moved at her dis- 
tress. 


He thercfore gave orders that she 


continued in bondage, she disdained to be||should be attended in the most elegant 
manner, and mixed a look of passion with 
Soon, however, his 
pity was converted into fove, and he 
undertook to show them, in her own per-|istrove, by all arts of insinuation and flatte- 
but he 
He now, there 








-|ry, to accomplish his designs ; 
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fore, was resolved to try more forcible 
methods, and had her brought up to an 
apartment two stories high, where he be- 
gan to execute his brutal purposes ; but 
she, bravely running tothe window, threw 
herself out, and fell seemingly lifeless up- 
on the pavement. 

She was at last, however, though with 
much difficulty recovered from her fall ; 
and no sooner was her former health re- 
stored, than the tyrant again renewed his 
base solicitations ; still, however, finding 
that she detested him, he ordered her to 
be bound hand and foot, and in this man- 
ner forced from her what he had so long 
desired to possess. 

At length being loosed from those hate- 
ful and insufferable bonds, she pretended 
to dissemble her sorrow, and so far pre- 
vailed on her attendants, as to be permit- 
ted to visit her dead husband in his tomb. 

It was an old burying-place belonging 
to her family, and there some poor surviv- 
ing citizen had carried the body of Bartis- 
ra, all covered over with wounds. Upon 
entering this gloomy mansion, with a lamp 
in her hand, she quickly saw the dead bo- 
dy, and hanging over it for some time in 
silent agony, at length she broke forth in- 
to the most passionate exclamations, call- 
ing out upon the corpse that was stretch- 
ed before her, to lend some pity, to look 
upon her forlorn situation, and to regard 
the most :miserable wretch that ever en- 
joyed the light ; in this manner she conti- 
nued for some time, when, hearing the} 
trampling of her attendants’ feet coming to) 
take her away, with all the force she pos- 
sessed she pulled the ponderous tomb- 
stone down upon her, which, falling, 
crushed her to death in an instant; and 
thus she found a common grave with the 
dear object of all her affections. The same 
stone still continues to cover this brave 
and constant couple, and was shown to 
travellers, previous to the invasion of the 
French, as a melancholy and conspicuous 
abject of curiosity. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





—— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 
CaMPBELL. 





ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF WINE. 


Dr. Kitchener, in the volume which we 
noticed in our last, entitled ** The Art of 
Invigorating Health,’ &c. gives a chapter 
on the use and abuse of this exhilarating 
liquor, from which the following is an 
extract: 

Wine, especially Port, is generally 
twice spoiled—betore it 1s considered fit! 

o be drank ! 

The wiae-imaker spoils it first, by over- 
loading it with brandy tu make’ it keep.— 
The wine-drinker keeps it till time has 
ot only dissipated the superabundant 
spirit, but even until the acetous fer- 
mentation begins to be evident,—this, it 
1s the taste now to call ‘* flavour,’’—and 
wine is not liked, till it has lost so much of 
i's exhilarating power, that you may drink 
a pint of it, before receiving that degree 
of excitement, which the wine-drinker| 
requires to make him happy. We mean) 
a legal pint containing 16 oz. 

| 
| 











That wine is much best when quite 
fresh opened, is a fact it ts needless to ob- 
~erve—half a pint of wine (7. ¢. 8 ounces, | 

. ¢. 4 ordinary wine-glasses) is as much 
s most people (who have not spoiled 
their stomachs by intemperance) require. | 


Not quite so long.) Our wine-merchants 
‘eep it in wood from two to six years 
longer, according to its original area, 
&c.—surely this must be long enough to 
do all that can be done by keeping it— 
what crude wine it must be to require 
even this time to ameliorate it—the ne- 
cessity for which must arise either from 
some error in the original manufacture, 
or a false taste, which does not relish it, 
till time has changed its original charac- 
teristics. 
Ordinary Port is very uncleansed, fret- 
ful wine ; and experienced judges have 
assured us, that the best Port is rather im- 
poverished than improved, by being kept 
in bottle longer than two years, 7. e. sup- 
posing it to have been previously from 
two to four years in the cask in this coun- 
try,—observing, that all that the outra- 
geous advocates for ‘‘ vin paise,”’ really 
know about it, is, that Sherry is yellow, 
and Port is black—and that if they drink 
enough of either of them,—it will make 
them drunk. 
White wines, especially Sherry and 
Madeira, being more perfectly ferment- 
ed, and thoroughly fined before they are 
bottled, if kept in a cellar of uniform tem- 
perature, are not so rapidly deteriorated 
by age. 
The vulgar objection to new wine, (by 
which we mean wine that has been ma- 
turing in wood two years in Portugal, 
two in England, and in bottle more than 
twelve months) is, that its exhilarating) 
qualities are too abundant, and intoxicate} 
in too small a dose ; those ** Bons Vivants,’’| 
to whom ‘“ the bottle’s the sun of the ta-, 
ble,’’ and who are not in the habit of ery-! 
ing to go home to bed while they can see 
it shining, require wines weaker than 
those which are usually imported from 
Spain and Portugal, however port and| 
sherry may be easily reduced to the 
standard desired by the long sister— 
** paulutum aceti acetosi,” will give the} 
acid gout,—‘* aqua pura” will subdue! 
their spit ‘‘ ad libitum,” and produce; 
an imitation of the flavour acquired by! 
age, ertempore—and you can thus very! 
easily make fine fruity nutritious new) 
wine, as light, and as old, and as poor, 
as you please—and fit it exactly to your 
customer’s palate, whether ‘ Massa 
drinky for drinky, or—drinky for drunky 
Massa.” 
Of all our senses, the taste, especially 
for liquids, is the most sophisticated slave 
of habit—De gustibus, non est disputan- 
dum.” 
“ The Russ loves brandy, Dutchmen beer, 
The Indian, rum most mighty ; 
The Welshman sweet metheglin quafts, 
The Irish aquavite 
The French extol the Orleans grape, 
The Spaniards tipple sherry ;— 
The English none of these escape, 
For they with all make merry.” 
Old Baliad. 
The astringent matter, and alcohol, 
which render Port wine the prop of an 
Englishman’s heart, are intolerable to the 
palate of an Italian, or Frenchman. But 
a stomach which has been accustomed to 
be wound up by the double stimulus of 
astringents, and alcohol also, will not be 
content with the latter only, especially if 
that be in less quantity, as it is in the 
Italian and French wines ; which, there- 
fore, for the generality of Englishmen, are 
insufficiently excitant. 
He who has been in the habit of drink- 
ing porter at dinner, and Port after, will 
feel uncomfortable with home-brewed ale 
and claret. 





The rage for superannuated wine, is| 
me of the most ridiculous vulgar errors of 
modern epicurism,—** the bee’s wing,” 
‘thick crust on the bottle,” 
strength, &c.’’ which wine-fanciers con- 
ider the beauty of their tawny favourite, 
* fine old port,’—are forbidding manifes- 
tations of decomposition, and the depar- 


** loss fe the best wine at the regular market 


The only way to obtain genuine whole- 
some liquor, is to apply to a respectable 
wine merchant, and beg of him to send 
price. If you are particular about the 
quality of what you buy, the less you ask 
about the price, or the measure of it the 
better ; if you are not, bargain as hard as 





‘ure of some of the best qualities of the 
wine. 


The age of maturity for exportation||pose it was given, as a cordial, to cheer 
irom Oporto, is said to be the second year|the circulation, when it falters from fa- 
ifter the vintage, (probably sometimes|tigue, age, or profuse evacuations of any 


you please. 
Those who drink wine, &c. for the pur- 


} 










Paul recommends it, and for “‘ our often 
infirmities,’ as a medicine, will under- 
stand, that of all the ways of saving, to 
run any risk of buying inferior wine, is 
the most ridiculous unwise economy. 

To ice wine is another very unprofit- 
able and inconvenient custom, and not 
only deteriorates its flavour, but by ren- 
dering it dull in the mouth, people are in- 
duced to drink too much, as they are de- 
prived of the advantage of knowing when 
they have got enough ; for as soon as the 
wine becomes warm in their stomachs, 
the dose they have taken merely to exhi- 
larate them, makes them drunk. 

The true economy of drinking, is to ex- 
cite as much exhilaration as may be, with 
as little wine. 

We deprecate the custom of sitting for 
hours after dinner, and keeping the stomach 
in an incessant state of irritation by sipping 
wine—nothing can be more prejudicial to 
digestion—it is much better to mix food 
and drink, and to take them by alternate 
mouthfuls. 

Now-a-days, babies are brought to table 
after dinner, by children of larger growth, 
to drink wine ; which has as bad an ef- 
fect on their tender susceptible stomachs, 
as the like quantity of alcohol would pro- 
duce upon an adult. 

Wine has been called “ the milk of old 
age,” so ‘* milk is the wine of youth.” 
As Dr. Johnson observed, it is much ea- 
sier to be abstinent than to be temperate ; 
and no man should habitually take wine as 
food till he is past 30 years of age at least : 
happy is he who preserves this best of 
cordials in reserve, and only takes it to 
support his mind and heart when distress- 
ed by anxiety and fatigue. That which 
may be a needful stimulus at 40 or 50, 
will inflame the passions into madness at 
20 or 30, and at an earlier period is abso- 
lute poison. 

Among other innumerable advantages 
which the water-drinker enjoys, remember 
he saves at least fifty guineas per annum, 
which the beer and wine-drinker wastes, 
as much to the detriment of his health, 
as the diminution of his finances ; more- 
over, nothing deteriorates the sense of 
taste as soon as strong liquors ; the water 
drinker enjoys an exquisite sensibility o. 
palate, and relish for plain food, that a 
wine drinker has no idea of. 

Some people make it a rule to drink 
a certain number of glasses of wine during 
and after dinner, whether they are dry, 


lor languid, or not—this is as ridiculous as 


it would be to eat a certain number of 
mutton chops whether you are hungry or 
not. The effect produced by wine ts sel- 
dom the same, even in the same person, 
and depends upon the state of the animal 
spirits at the time, whether the stomach 
be full or empty, &c. 
The more simply life is supported, and 
the less stimulus we use, the better, and 
happy are the young and healthy, who 
are wise enough to be convinced that 
water is the best drink, and salt the best 
sauce. But in invalids past the meridian 
of life, we believe as much mischief is 
going on when our pulse hobbles along as 
if the heart was too tired to carry on the 
circulation, as can possibly be done to the 
constitution by taking such a portion of 
wine as will remove the collapse, and ex- 
cite the main spring of life to bloom with 
healthful vigonr. 
_ 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS FOR JULY. 

Volcano.—A German journal mentions 
that the directors of the Russian-Ameri- 
can company have received intelligence 
of a dreadful volcanic explosion which 
took place on the 2ist of March, 1820, 
in one of the Aleutian islands. The night 
was very dark and gloomy, and a violent 
gale blew from the south-east. This was 
succeeded by an earthquake, accompani- 
ed by subterraneous thunder. ‘The whole 
atmosphere appeared ignited, and it be- 





kind, “ for the stomach’s sake,” as 
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fectly visible. Shortly after, showers of 
sand and ashes descended in such im- 
mense quantities as to obscure all vision, 
This phenomenon continued throughout 
the remainder of the night. At daybreak 
the wind changed, and the showers of 
sand and ashes ceased. The sea-water 
became thick, and the river water assum- 
ed the colour and thickness of beer, and 
was so extremely bitter as to be unfit for 
use. At the island of Umnak, about 100 
wersts distant from Unalaschka, a volea- 
nic eruption also took place. The crater 
is now about 15 wersts from the sea-shore, 
though it was before but 5 wersts from 
the coast. Hence it is evident that the 
island has been extended by the volcanic 
eruption, and that the sea, from the same 
cause, has receded to a considerable dis- 
tance. 






— 

Mock Sun.—A most beautiful Parhelion, 
or mock sun, was observed in Sussex 
(England.) A cloud of the cirro stratus 
kind was, at the time, passing before the 
sun. There was no halo or corona, but 
the colours of the rainbow singularly dis- 
tinct and brilliant, and continued visible 
for about 20 minutes. 


-_ 

Mechanical Horse.—An ingenious la- 
bouring mechanic, named Henry Geering, 
travelled from Newark to Stamford on an 
improved velocipede, manufactured by 
himself at the expense of about: £11. 
He calls it a ‘ mechanical horse.” It 
differs from the fanciful things which ex- 
cited so much notice a year or two ago, 
inasmuch as the rider on Geering’s piece 
of mechanism does not depend on his legs 
and feet for making way, but places the 
latter in stirrups at the end of an axis 
provided for giving direction to two side 
wheels ; which wheels support the car- 
riage and keep it upright. A third wheel, 
towards the hinder end of the frame of 
the carriage, is turned with leather straps 
on the principle of a lathe, and the power 
is communicated to these by a windlass 
placed conveniently in front of the rider, 
who turns it with both hands, and makes 
progress in proportion to his activity and 
force of turning. Geering himself tra- 
velled at an average rate of seven miles 
an hour; progress up hill is of course at- 
tended with more labour. 


> 

Origin of Coaches !—M. Cormides, in 
the first volume of the Hungarian Maga- 
zine, brings good arguments to show that 
coaches are an Hungarian invention, even 
to the name. The place where they were 
made was called Kottse (the o long) ; and 
Bishop Listhius of Wesprim says of King 
Matthew Corvinus : ‘* Curru Kochy vec- 
tum, cujus rex primus inventor fuit,” &c. 

~—_ 

Music.—The German Journals an- 
nounce a brilliant musical discovery. A 
citizen of Courland, of the name of Hau- 
sen, has invented an instrument which he 
calls Olympicon, and which to a rare beau- 
ty joius the advantage of compassifig all 
the tones of the violin, bass, violincello, 
and the high contre (Haute-contre.) All 
who play the piano can perform on the 
Olympicon, and with it a single person 
may execute a concert. 

—- 

Singular Phenomenon.—A number of 
hagberry trees, growing on the banks of 
the Girvan, about a mile beyond Kirkmi- 
chael, (Scotland,) are at present entirely 
divested of their foliage, and covered with 
asort of silky substance resembling in 
texture and appearance the finest cambric 
paper, but much stronger, which is occa- 
sioned by myriads of small worms. These 
reptiles are first seen in an inactive state 
hanging in large clusters under the branch- 
es. On bursting from embryo, they com- 
mence to crawl up and down the trunk 
and branches, each emitting a small slimy 
thread, somewhat finer than the spider’s, 
which, from their incalculable numbers, 
unite together, and form this singular sub- 
stance, which covers the trees, and im- 
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tance, the appearance of blighted trunks 
covered p gta Radia cose ‘nes of||cularly on thin and sandy soils, which, 
these insects are at times observed sus-|lafter they are mown, are often so much 
pended by as many threads, which are parched by the heat of the sun, that not 
spun out till they join another branch and/jonly the eddish is destroyed, but also the 
form a passage across. crop ofthe ensuing year is very material- 


ao ly injured ; but by sowing it with about 

Shower of Insects.—On the 14th of May,|13 cwt. of salt and ashes per acre, moist- 
between six and seven in the evening,lure would be attracted and retained suffi- 
during a thunder shower, there fell at}icient to assist vegetation so powerfully as 
Leipzig such prodigious multitudes of in-llin a short time to cover the face of the 
sects, that they covered whole streets.—/!ground with grass, and by that means ef- 
The wind was very strong from the east,|ifectually screen the roots, which would 
trom which quarter vast swarms of insects} otherwise be exposed to the direct rays of 
were seen to approach, which fell with|ithe sun.—It may be observed that dung 
the rain in countless heaps. They are}| will answer the same purpose ; to which 
dragon flies, and it is inexplicable whence) jt may be replied, that cattle will not eat 
they can have come in such swarms, asjthe eddish after dung ; consequently one 
there are no marshes near Leipzig on the|/ valuable crop is lost, which, if salt and 
east side. It was reported among the 


; ; ashes were used, would be both produc- 
common people that it had rained locusts. 
eel 








tive and wholesome. 


~ 

Blight.—A correspondent strongly re- 
commends spirit of turpentine to destroy 
the American Blight—to be applied where 
necessary with a stiff painter’s brush ; we 
believe the spirit of tar will answer the 
same purpose, and being less volatile and 
cheaper, is preferable. Common fish oil 
will also destroy the insect and its eggs, 
if thickly applied witha brush. The fol- 
lowing preparation will also be found ef- 
fectual, and is perhaps the best.—Take 
two ounces of quicksilver, and the same 
weight of common salt, mix them toge- 
ther by stirring in a bowl or basin with a 
stick six or eight inches long, till the 
quicksilver is perfectly killed, taking care 
the hand does not touch the mixture ; in 
about 6 or 8 minutes the salt and mercu- 
ry will be incorporated, then add 4 ounces 
of rape-oil, and one ounce of sp. turpen- 
tine, mix them well together ; keep in a 
close stopped bottle, and apply with a 
small brush. This liquid will be found an 
infallible means of destroying every kind 
of vermin in houses, hot houses, gardens, 
and orchards. 


Animal Remains.—Cracow, 7th May. 
The mountain of Bronislawa, which is re- 
inarkable as the site of the national monu- 
ment to the memory of Kosciusko, is now 
become interesting to the naturalist. The 
workmen employed in raising the tumu- 
lus have lately found in the calcareous 
rock, ten ells below the surface of the 
earth, an immense backbone of some ani- 
mal nearly twelve ells in length. When 
this interesting remnant of the antedilu- 
vian animal world has been duly examin- 
ed by competent judges, the result o 
their investigations shall be communicated 
to the public. 


> 

Tron Steam Boat.—The Aaron Manby, 
[ron Steam Boat, arrived at Paris, from 
London, on the tith June, with a cargo 
of clover seed and cast iron. The voy- 
age from London to Rouen was perform- 
ed in fifty-five hours. It is difficult, cor- 
rectly, to appreciate the immense labour 
and solidity of this boat. The mechanism 
of the wheels, which project only seven 
feet, is by far the most simple and inge- 
nious that has been yet applied to steam 
vessels. In ascending the river, her 
course was tot so rapid as that of the 
other steam-boats, which is ascribed part- 
ly to being unable to procure any coal 
but what was of inferior quality, and part- 
ly to her inability to put her machinery 
in full action, from the insufficient depth 
of water. Part of her cargo was dis- 
charged at St. Nicholas, and the remain- 
der is to be delivered at the foundry at 
Charenton. 

This voyage will be for ever memora- 
ble in the history of navigation ; it being 
the first attempt to traverse the ocean in 
a vessel composed of any material but 
wood. The enterprise has proved deci- 
dedly successful. 

Thus we have a direct communication 
opened between the two great capitals of 
Europe, and which is performed in a 
shorter+time than is taken by the stoutest 
merchantmen to sail to Rouen only. Not 
the slightest accident occurred during the 
voyage, nor could the people on board 
discover any difference in the movement, 
of the vessel from that of the strongest 
ship that navigates the seas. 

This boat was built by Mr. Manby, 
who is one of the partners in the Horsley 
fron Company. He is also interested in 
the foundry at Charenton, near Paris, 
where he intends to build vessels of the 
same description, for the purpose of navi- 
gating the Seine between Paris and Ha- 
vre. 


~ 

Caterpillars.—An experienced horticul- 
turist considers the following as the most 
likely means of securing gooseberry bush- 
es from the caterpillar :—His practice 
was to wrap a beam or twist of reed, 
strongly impregnated with that strong 
scented bitumen, coal tar, round the stem 
of the bush ; and no caterpillar touched 
a leaf. It kept off the flies, and of course 
there was no caterpillar. There was not 
a leaf eaten upon this gentleman’s bushes, 
when all his neighbours’ were destroyed, 
and the fruit of course spoiled. Black 
pepper keeps off the flies from meat. It 
is upon this principle of creating an offen- 
sive smell that turnip seed is recommend- 
ed to be steeped in train oil before it is 
sown, and it is said to be a perfect secu- 
rity against the bite of the turnip fly. 


~_-- 

Bot Worm.—A correspondent in the 
porting Magazine recommends a pint of 
sweet oil to be given to a horse troubled 
with the bot-worm. The oil to be given, 
fasting, every other day for a week, and 
then to stop a week ; if the worms are not 
entirely got rid of, resume the dose. 


> 

Asparagus.—Cut asparagus may be pre- 
served for a fortnight by burying it a few 
inches under ground. When removed, it 
only requires to be rinsed in cold water to 
render it as fresh and good as the day it 
was cut. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
— CORRESPONDENCE. 

Statue of Burns.—A colossal bronze statue 
of Robert Burns is preparing by Flaxman 
tor erection in an appropriate situation in 
the New Town of Edinburgh. It is men- 
tion that the mountain daisy will be seen 
in one hand, and an inscribed roll, ‘‘ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,” in the other. 


_—— 
AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 





For the Minerva. 
THE FINE ARTS—DRAKE’S “ FLIGHT 
INTO EGYPT.” 

Sin—I was amusing myself a few even- 
ings since, with examining Hogarth’s pic- 
tures of the “* Rake’s Progress,” and at- 
tempting to moralise ; for I do sometimes 
think that the public is not much better 
or wiser than it should be, and that its 
manners and morals might be mended ; its 
taste and judgment improved; and the 


Manure for Grass.—It has been found 
by experience, that in hot and dry sea- 





ed my cogitations, and, as a relief took up 
a paper, in which some one castigates Mr. 
Coleman for certain observations he had 
made on a picture called the ‘“ Flight into 
Egypt,” by Drake. 1am ever alive when 
the fine arts are mentioned, and more es- 
tpecially when splendid paintings are spo- 
ken of. From that moment I determined 
to go and view the “ Flight.’ What a 
subject, thought I, for the hand of a mas- 
ter ; what a field for the artist to range 
in; he is not confined to place, time, or 
circumstance, but may locate on the banks 
of the Red Sea, of the Nile ; at the grot- 
tos of Thebais ; in the garden of oranges, 
figs, dates, almonds, cassia, and plantains ; 
or at the foot of some of those wonders 
of the world, the pyramids : or, he may 
represent the Holy Family as struggling 
with the waves of the Red Sea, or on the 
eve of being suffocated with the parching 
stroc, and overwhelmed by the storms of 
sand and dust, which resemble an agitated 
sea when tost by the tempest. Fortune 
sometimes favours the dilitary, particu- 
larly those who do not make haste to en- 
dorse notes, lend money to the spendthrift 
to slander their unfortunate neighbours, 
or buy extravagant furniture, horses, car- 
riages and equipages, beyond their means 
or necessities. 1 soon found that the 
price of admission was reduced from two 
to one shilling, because ‘‘ some people 
thought Two was too much for a single pic- 
ture.” What a pity the artist had not dis- 
covered that secret, and retained the cre- 
dit of it, instead of giving it to the public, 
which, I fear, is not competent to judge 
of such matters. 

From the notice I had seen taken of the 
picture, | supposed | was to see a paint- 
ing which might lay claim to.a niche in 
that temple of the arts, ‘* The Academy of 
the Fine Arts,’ as it was pompously an- 
nounced to be seen at the ‘ Vew-York 
Institution.”” 1 will not attempt to excite 
your curiosity, or that of your patrons, by 
detailing the emotions | felt on the first 
view of the picture, or the pride | in- 
dulged in contemplating this effort of ge- 
nius ; or by describing a masterpiece of 
pencilling, its truth of drawing, though 
the artist had Poussin’s print to copy 
from ; its brilliancy of colouring, its per- 
fect relief, its just disposition of light and 
shade, the grandeur of the design, and pro- 
priety of grouping. But I shall ask a few 
questions of artists, connoisseurs, and 
amateurs, which they may answer as they 
please, and leave the public to judge, as | 
have done, of the fine arts, practised up- 
on their credulity by fine artists of foreign 
growth and importation, or of domestic 
production :—First, are the figures all 
asleep, or shutting their eyes to avoid a 
storm of sand? or, were eyes so small in 
those days as represented? Why has one 
of the ministering angels a pair of owl’s 
wings ; the other none of any kind? Why 
has the artist made a white elephant, ra- 
ther than of the colour we always see 
them ? or, if it is intended to reflect the 
rays of light from his skin, why has he 
not so represented it ? Why has he given 
the animal a pig’s tail instead of an ele- 
phant’s ? Why do the fingers of the prin- 
cipal figures appear more like grasshop- 
per’s legs than “‘ limbs of heavenly mould, 
which sweep the entrancing lyre”? Why 
jdoes the laden ass appear as though it was 
projecting half way from a solid wall ? 
Why has not the artist copied one single 
figure from his model justly? Why has 
he not given one truly tlesh-coloured tint 
throughout the piece? And why do the 
managers of ‘* The Academy of Fine Arts” 
leave the impression to go forth, that this 
picture is exhibited under their direction, 
or with their approbation? Let those 
answer who will. D. 
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Health of the City.—We have had several 
cases of yellow fever reported to the Board 








sons, salt and ashes are an excellent ma-|/mass of happiness increased. 1 had finish? 






been traced to the infected district, which 1s 
now nearly abandoned and fenced up. In 
other respects public health is unusually 
good.—Last year there was not a case ot 
yellow fever in town, and yet during the 
two weeks ending the 4th and 11th of Au- 
gust, there were 209 deaths; whereas, dur- 
ing the corresponding weeks of the present 
year, and with an increased popuilation, 
there have been 150. 

It is ascertained that the Indians at two 
places in the interior of Michigan, are en- 
gaged in making salt. 

The Petersburgh Intelligencer announces 
an attractive exhibition of serpents in that 
city. Among them is a full grown Rattle 
Snake, (perhaps the most deadly poisonous 
of the serpentine race) upwards of four feet 
in length, five or six inches in circumfe- 
rence, with its fangs and rattles entire, se 
completely domesticated as to be handled 
with perfect safety. It will coil itself around 
the neck, and kiss the cheeks of its master. 
A torpedo (Raja Torpedo) has been found 
in shoal water, near one of the islands in the 
harbour of Portland, (Maine.) It was kept 
in a tub of water for ten or twelve hours, af- 
ter which it languished and died. ‘The skin 
has been saved and stuffed. 

A Mr. Andrew Sommerfield was suffocat- 
ed in a well near Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day of last week. Many accidents of this 
kind happen, which should make people 
cautious of descending into wells. A light- 
ed candle should be let down, and if it 
will not burn, no person should venture 
down. Quick lime, or any other pure al- 
kali, is the most effectual article, to absorb 
the mephitic air. 

The second volume of Sanderson’s Biog- 
raphy and Portraits of the signers to the 
Declaration of Independence, is published at 
Philadelphia. This volume includes Benja- 
min Franklin, George Wythe, Francis Hop- 
kinson, and Robert Treat Faine. 

An account of the expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, under the direction of 
Major Long is now in press. 


; ——— 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 20th will contain the following articles : 

PorpuLar TaALES.—The Black Gondola.—The 
Progress of Ingratitude, an Eastern Tale. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Island of Van Dieman. 

LireRaTuRE.— Origin of Writing and Print: 
ing. 

THE pRaMA.—Origin of the Drama, and it 
effects on Society. 

BrocraPux.—Jean Batiste Colber!.—La Sig- 
norina Agnesi. 

Arts aad Scrences.—Formation and Use af. 
Clouds. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—Fine Arts—the Rotun- 
da,—The Pilgrim, No. Il. came too Sate for in 
sertion this week; it will have a place in our 
next. 4 

Portry.—To Elisa, by “W.H.”  * Lau- 
rence” is received, and will be duly attended to. 
The lines of « W. K. d.” are under consideration. 
“ Thoughtessness, to 4,” ia our next. 

GLEANER. Recorp, DEaTus and Mar-* 
RIAGES, ENIGMAS, CHRONOLOGY. 


———~—~—~=—_EE=E=E=aEEEEL ss 
MARRIED, 

On the 8th inst. Mr. Michael Conover, to Miss 
Ann Suydam, 

Mr. Elias Pelletreau, to Miss Eleanor Demai. 

Mr. James Bruen, to Mrs. Hannah Allen. 

At Baltimore, on the 4th inst. Mr. John L. Du- 
bois, of New-York, to Miss Arabella M‘Dowell. 

On the 8th, Mr. Archd. Lamont, to Miss Julia 
Ano Wright. 

On the 12th, Mr. William Fairburn, to Miss 
Rickman. 

Mr. Patrick Carrigan to Miss Clara Eggleso. 

On the 11th, Mr. P. F. Merrick, to Miss Han- 
nah Maria Ropes. ‘ 

At Valparaiso, April 28th, 1822, on board the 
U. S. frigate Constellation, Alexander Hosack, of 
the U. S. Navy, to Miss Frances Dwyer, both ot 
New-York. 

Wednesday, in Friends Meeting, Westchester, 
Robert M. Hicks, merchant, of this city, to Ro- 
sanna F. Leggett, a daughter of Isaac Leggett of 
that place. 

DIED, 

On the 10th inst. Mrs. Ann Bancker, in the 86th 
year of her age. 

Mr. H. Vining, aged 28. 

In the 64tb year of his age, Mr. John Baptiste 
Rebout. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Esther Gomez, aged 83 
years. 

On Saturday last, Mrs. Hepzibah Mann. 

On the 11th inst. Nathaniel C. Cahill, printer, 
aged 25 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, in the 38th year of ber, 
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a a POE ‘RY. 


“Itis the giftof POETRY to hallow every plare in 
which it moves: to breathe rouad nature an oJdout-more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning ” 











' TO MY INFANT BOY. 
Sweet, smiling Cherub, if for thee, 
Indulgent Heav’n would grant my pray’r, 
And might the threads of Destiny 
‘Be woven by maternal care — 
No gokien wishes (here should twine, 
If thy life’s web was wrought by 10; 
Calm, peaceful pleasures, should be thine, 
it From Gravdeur and Ambition free! 


I would not ask for Courtly Grace 
Around thy polish'd limbs to play, 

Nor Beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Giv'n but to lead some heart astray ;) 

I would not ask the Wreath of Fame, 
Around thy youthful brow to twine ; 

Nor that the STATESMAN’S envied name, 
And tinsel’d honours, should be thine ! 


Ne’er may War's crimson’d laurels bloom, 
To crown thee with a HERO’s wreath : 
, (Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 
Horror and death lie hid beneath ;—) 
Nor yet be thine his feverish life, 
F On whom the fatal Muses smile: 
The Port, like the Indian Wife, 
Oft lights his own funereal pile ! 


No !—1 would ask that Virtue bright 
May fix thy footsteps ne’er to stray ; 
‘That meek Religion’s holy light, 
May guide thce thro’ Jife’s desert way ; 
That manly Sense, and purest Truth, 
(A breast Contentment’s chosen shrine, ) 
May through the slippery paths of youth, 
Unstain’d, untarnish’d, still be thine ! 


‘ThatLove’s chaste flame—thatFriendship's glow 
May kindle in thy gen’rous breast ; 
That Peace, which greatness ne'er can know, 
Be thy calm pillow’s nightly guest. 
Sweet, smiling Infant! if for thee 
Indulgent Heav’n would hear my pray’r; 
Thus, should the web of Destiny, 
Be woven by a Mother’s care! 


~~ 
REFLECTIONS. 
WRITTEN ON THE CROSS OF ST. PAUL'S 
‘¥ vom the London Magazine.) 


The man that pays his pence, and goes 
Up to thy lofty cross, St. Paul, 

looks over London’s naked nose, 

y Women and men: 
The world is all beneath his ken, 

He sits above the Ball. 

tle seems on Mount Olympus’ top, 

Among the gods, by Jupiter! and lets drop 
His eyes from the empyreal clouds 
On mortal crowds. 


Seen from these skies, 

Hlow smal! those emmets in our eyes! 
Some carry little sticks—and one 
His eggs—-to warm them in the sun 

Dear what a hustle 
And bustle ! 
And there’s my aunt. 1 know her by her waist, 


So long and thin, 


And ¢o pinch’d in, 
st in the picmire taste. 
QO! what as en?’—Beings so small, 
7 That should I fall 
" Tpoa their little heads, T must 
rush them by hundreds into dust! 
4 And what is life? and all its ages— 
There's seven stages ! 
Curnham-Green! Chelsea! Putney! Fulham! 
Brentford! and Kew! 
And Tooting tuo! 
4nloh! what very little nags to pull ’em 
Yet each would seem a horse indeed, 


Tf here at Paul's tip-top we'd got "em, 


m@ Although, like Cindevella’s breed, 
They're mice at bottom. 
Then let me not despise a horse, 


Though h ] 
Siuce he would be, as ne 


ove Fourter 


ar the sky, 
n bands lich 


looks small from Paul's bigh cross! 


VHD WINEwV A. 


What is this world with London in its lap? 

Mogg’s Map. 

TheThames, that ebbs and flows in its broad chan- 

A tidy kennel. [nel? 

The bridges stretching from its banks ? 

Stone planks. 

Ah me! hence could I read an admonition 

To Mad Ambition ! 

But that he would not listen to my call, 

| Though I should stand upon the cross and bail. 
—_ 

ODE 10 DEATH. 


(From a volume of Miscellaneous Poems, 7_5 Bamford, 
weaver, of Middleton, Lancasbire, Eng.) 


Come not to me on a bed 
Of pale-fac’d sickness, and of pining: 
O! clasp me close on the battle-field red, 
Midst the warrior’s shouts and the armour shining: 
Let me have nv priest, no bell, 
Sable pomp, nor voice of wailing ; 
The roar of the cannon shall be my knell; 
And tears with thee are unavailing : 





Then clasp me close in the hottest strife, 
Where the cut, and the stab, and the shot are rife. 


May I fall on some great day, 
With Freedom’s banner streaming o'er me, 
Live to shout for the victory, 
And see the rout rol] on before me, 
And tyrants, from their greatness torn, 
Beneath the scourge of justice smarting, 
And catch a glimpse of Freedom’s morn, 
My soul to cheer before departing ; 
O, then my life might melt away, 
In visions bright of liberty. 








~— 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


W hat are those tablets round me’ living minds, 
The mighty soul in form and pressure wrought ;— 
Unfolded natures—where the vision winds 
Thre’ nrat was dreams, decp throb, unulttered thought ; 
There breathes Salvator! That red lightoing shot 
From its dork throne to fire that forest hoar, 
That combat in its burnings madly fought, 
That lake convuls’d before the tempest’s roar, 
All in Salvator’s soul toss’d, battled, burn'd before 


Here, Raphael ! is revealed the mystery, 

That fixed the hectic criunson on thy cheek— 

Here sank the earnest radiance of thine eye, 

Dying beneath the passionate thought that wreck 
Spirits like thine ;—T hose eagle flights that eeek 
And perish in the sun-beams, glorious fires, 

That from their heaven arouod the mountain break 
With crowning splendour, till the storm retires, 
Leaviog but smoke and dust of ail its marble spires 

2 2 Se oe 

Reeplendeot Titian! what a host of thoughts, 

W hat memories of stars and midnight moons, 
And tong hours pass’d beneath the emerald vaults 
Ot forests ; and the sweet eve’s thousand tunes, 

When the breeze rushes through the vine festoons, 
| Show'ring their dew drops, are concentred here ! 

And forms of prince and knight in proud salevar, 
And dames with dark Italian eyes, that ne'er 
Knew sorro@, or but wept the beart’s bewitching tear. 


} Prometheus of the pencil! life and light 
Burst on the canvass from thy mighty band 
All hues sublime that ever dazzied sight 
Where tempests die on Heaven, or ever waned 
On hills, the evening's azure thrones, or staio'd 
| Ruby or bery! in their Indian ceil, 
| Or glanced from gem-dropt wing, or blossom veiu'd, 
| Or tinged in ocean-caves the raciant shell, 
| A 
] 
‘ 











ll, at thy seeptre’s wave, from all their fouctains sweil. 
~ 


The following Letter was written by SHaxsprare to Miss 
Anne Hatuaway (afterwards bis wife), a shert time 
betore their marriage. 


| Would ye be taught, ye feather’d throng, 
With love's sweet notes to grace your song, 

| To melt the heart with thrilling lay ? 

\| Listen to my Anne Hathaway. 





She hath a way to sing so dear, 
|; Phoebus might wondering stop to hear ; 
To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 


So sweet to sing Anne Hathaway. 


' 

| i 
Talk not of gems the orient list, 

| lhe diamond, topaz, amethyst, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay ; 
ralk of my gem, Anne Hathaway. 
She hath a way, with her bright eye, 
rheir varied lustre to outvie ; 

The jewel she, and they, frail they, 

|So sweet to look Anne Hathaway. 











| 
THE MAIDEN’S REPLY. 

| Although my Willy promise fayne, 

\|Of man’s deceits I must be wayne ; 

Full well I know theyre arts and wyles, 

And frowns do oft succeed there smyles. 

My maiden name once flung away, 


HOME, 


[No. t9 


CHRONOLOGY, 





Sing a sweet melodious measure, 
Watt enchanting lays around; 

Home—a theme replete with pleasure, 
Home—a grateful theme resound ! 


Home, sweet home ! an ample treasure ! 
Home! with every blessing crown’d !+ 

Home! perpetual source of pleasure, 
Home ! a noble strain resound ! 


Epigrams. 
—_ 


ON BEAUTY. 


What is the blooming tincture of the skin 

To peace of mind and harmony within ? 

What's the bright sparkling of the brightest eye 

To the soft soothings of a calm reply ? 

Can comeliness of form, of shape, aad air, 

To comeliness of deeds and words compare ? 

No—tbese aT FIRST th’ unwary heart may gain, 

But these—these only can the heart RETAIN, 
—_ 

ACROSTIC ON MISS STEPHENS. 

S he sings so soft, so sweet, so soothing still, 

T hat to the tone ten thousand thoughts there thrill ; 

E lysian ecstasies enchant each ear ; 

P leasure’s pure pinions poise prince, peasant, peer ; 

H ysbing bigh hymos, beaven bears her harmony ; 

E arth’s eavy ends: enthrali’d—each ear, each eye; 

N umbers need ninefold nerve, nor nearly name 

S oui stirring Stephens’ skill! sure serapbs sing the same. 


Lpitaph. 


~~ 
ON FRANCIS CHARTRES. 


Here continueth to rot 





Who, with an inflexible constancy, 
And inimitable uniformity of life, 
Persisted, 

In spite of age and infirmities, 

Ju the practice of every buman vice ; 
Excepting prodigality and hypocrisy ; 

His insatiable avarice exempted him from the first, 
His matchless impudence from the second : 
Nor was he more singular 
In the undeviatiog depravity of his manpere, 
Than successful 
Ig accumulating wealth; 

For, WIDOUL trade or professivo, 

Without trust of public money, 

And without bribe-worthy service 
He acquired, or, more properly, created, 

A ministerial estate. 

He was the only person of his time 
Who could cheat without the mask of honesty ; 
Retain his primeval meanness 
When possessed of ten thousand a-year ; 

And having deserved the gibbet for what he did, 
Was at jast condemned to it for what be could uot do. 
O indignant reader ; 

Think not bis life useless to mankind ! 
Providence, angry at his execrable designs, 

Determined to give to after ages 
A evnspieuous proof and example 
Of how smal) estimation is exorbitant wealth, 
In the eight of God, 
By bestowing it on the most unworthy 
Of all mortals. 





Da. AnpuTuNor. 


ENIGMAS, 


** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small” 











Puzz.LE 1.—Horsemanship. 
PuzzLE 11.—A crow out of a gutter, 
Puzz.E 111.—Daughter. 
Puzz.e 1v.—Because he is often at the bar. 
Puzz_r v.—Twenty. 
PuzzLe v1.—Because all his works are wick- 
ed, and all his wick-ed works are brought to light 
> 
NEW PUZZLEs. 
I. 
Why is the letter T like an island ? 
If. 
Why is the letter E like London ? 
Ill. 
What does a stone become in the water ? 
IV. 
My first marks time, my second spends it, and 
my third tells it. 





Vv. 
A word there is five syllables contains, 
Take one away, no syllable remains. 
Vi. 
Pray, Ladies, who in seeming wit delight— 


336. King Philip murdered by Pausanias. 


The body of Francis Chartres ; | 


From the creation to the present time. 


Before Christ 
339. Timoleon expelled the revolted troops from 


Sicily. 


—— Death of Speusippus, Plato’s successor in 


the academy. Xenocrates succeeded him. 


338, Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Persia, poisoned 


by the eunuch Bagoas, who placed on the 
throne Arses, son of Ochus, who reigned two 
years, The Latins being entirely vanquish- 
ed, the consuls entered Rome in triumph. 


—— Victory of Philip, near Cheronea, over the 


Athenians and Baotians, followed by a 
ace. 


pe 
337. The Vestal Minucia buried alive at Rome 


for having broken her vow of chastity. Phi- 
lip chosen commander of all the Greeks 
against Persia. 


—— Timoleon became blind, and died, after 


ruling in Sicily eight years. 

i Alex- 
ander, his son, surnamed the Great, suc- 
ceeded. Accession of Darius Codomannus 
to the Persian throne. 


335. Alexander chosen general of the Greeks a- 


gainst Persia. Darius put to death Bagoas 
who intended to poison him. Alexander 
destroyed the city of Thebes, 1200 years af- 
ter its foundation, 


334. Hostilities renewed by the Samnites. 
—— Alexander invaded Asia with 30,000 foot, 


and 4,500 horse. First victory at the Grani- 
cus. All the coast of Asia subdued. 


1/333. Alexander cured by Philip at Tarsus, gain- 


ed asecond victory atIssusin Cilicia. The 
mother, wife, and children of Darius were 
taken prisoners. 


—— At Rome, M. Papirius Crassus chosen dic- 


tator. 


332. War between the Samnites and Alexander, 


king of Epirus. 
ly of Rome. 


The latter became an al- 


—— Alexander the Great took Tyre, and gave 


the government to Abdalonymus, a poor 

man of regal extraction. Agis, king of La- 

cedamon, favoured Darius, and conquered 
for him the isle of Crete. The Greeks sent 

a golden crown to Alexander, who took Da- 

mascus, with all the Persian treasures. 

Visited Jerusalem, and offered sacrifice in 

the temple. Appointed Andromachus to 

govern Judea.” Went into Egypt, and found- 
ed Alexandria. 

331. 170 Roman women tried and executed for 

poisoning several citizens. 

Darius sued in vain for peace. 

feat of the Persians at Arbela. 

caped with difficulty. 
master of Asia. 

330. Troubles in Greece appeased by Antipater, 

who defeated Memnon in Thrace, and the 

Lacedemohians. 

—— Alexander seized on Susiana and Persia, 

pursued Darius, who was killed in his Sight 

by Bessus. 

—— Death of Socrates, the Greek orator. 

329. Bessus took the title of King, and excited 

the Bactrians to take arms. Hyrcania, with 

all its cities, as far as the Caspian Sea, con- 
quered by Alexander. He adopted the man- 

ners and appare) of the Persian kings. A 

conspiracy against him. Parmenio, and his 

son Philotas, are executed by his orders. 

328. Alexander penetrated into Sogdiana, and 

married Roxana, the governor's daughter. 

He would oblige the Greeks to adore him. 

Calisthenes, a philosopher and disciple ot 

Aristotle, is said to have suffered death for 

refusing. 

327. War of the Remans against the Pateopolitans 

aod Samnites. M. Claudius Marcellus, 

dictator, abdicated that office by reason of 
the irregularity of his election. 

—— Alexander entered Fadia, defeated and took 

Porus; equipped a fleet to sail the ocean; 

founded several cities; and wished to pass 

the Ganges, but could not prevail with his 
army to dose. Obliged to return, he sent 
part of his army along the coast. 

326. Alexander, of Epirus, uncle of Alexander 
the Great, was slain in Italy by the Luca- 
nians and Apulians. Publius, procensul, 
triumphed over the Paleopolitans. Alexan- 
der the Great recruited his troops in Persia, 
entered Media, and took Erbatana. He- 
phestion, his favourite, died of excess.— 
Alexander subdued the Cosseans, and 
marched towards Babylon. 8,000 Greek 
seldiers, dismissed by Alexander, entered 
Laconia, and chose Leosthenes for their 
general. 

325. Papirius Cursor, dictator, triumphed over 
the Samnites. 

—— Alexander entered Babylon contrary to the 
advice of the Chaldeans, who endeavoured 
to dissuade him from it. 

324. Ambassadors came from alt parts of the 
world to Alexander. He spent 13,000 ta- 
lents at the fumeral of Hephestion. Gave 
himself up to intermperance, and died after 
a reign of 12 years and 7 months, without 
appointing a successor. 





Utter de- 
Darius es- 
Alexander became 
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No longer Anna Hath a way. 


Say, what's invisible, yet never out of sight? 


4. Sermeova, printer, 49 Joho-street. 
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